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THE EVENTFUL NIGHTS OF AUGUST 20TH AND 21ST. 
BY F. C. EWER. 
[CONCLUDED. | 

[ witt not say—I need not say—that for us there was no.sleep that 
night. As I have remarked above, I staggered, bewildered, from the 
room into the open air, where I was followed by the Doctor, and Mr. 
H. Nota word was uttered. In the awfulness of the occasion each 
seemed to respect the other’s feelings. Great, silent waves of thought 
had rolled upon us out of profound Death. And the majesty of the 
new Universe,—from whose solemn depths a soul had just now whis- 
pered to us,—as it pressed down and around me with painful reality 
and grandeur, overwhelmed and stupefied me. Where was the invisi- 
ble spirit, upon whom its sublimity had just burst?—the great 
liquid eyes, forth from which he had looked upon us, were glazed now, 
and set. Where was the Soul ?—could it be here, standing, silent, 
at my side, and gazing serenely upon me? Whence had issued those 
strange whispers—those fragments of knowledge ?—There, in the 
room, were the arm and the hand—that had traced the thoughts— 
relaxed, and left by us in our bewilderment outstretched upon the 
table. But where was the spzrit, that had stirred it—from without ! 
Where was the spirit ?—Fled :—fled into those unknown, strange 
regions, whither we all shall go !—Fled ! Yet co-existent, co-knowing, 
co-working with us. I burned to learn of the New Universe. 

While we stood in the still, dark night, thus wrapt in thought, 
with the stars looking down from afar,—with the invisible wind sigh- 
ing around us—we knew not where,—with the great city of the dead 
before us, where glimmered faintly in the starlight the white tomb- 
stones of the unnumbered departed,——and with the lowly, silent hall 
of death behind us, whence another spirit had just now—lifted and sped, 
—as we stood thus wrapt in thought, a soft hand stole into mine, and 
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I felt upon my fingers the pressure of a gentle kiss. I looked, and it 
was Jane. She was kneeling at my feet—kneeling upon the damp 
ground, and weeping. In her desolation—sweet child—she had left 
the dead to cling to’the living. She had silently singled me out from 
the rest, with an instinct that knows no premeditation. 

“Janie, my dear child,” said I, ‘let us return to father.” 

I lifted her into my arms, and she clasped her little hands around my 
neck, and laid her head upon my breast, and wept-—wept bitterly. 
IT need not say that my own tears were flowing full and fast,—and 
dropping, and mingling with hers. 

—We moved slowly along towards the silent room and, as we entered, 
Mr. H. passed noislessly to the mysterious bed-side, and disposed the 
body decently. 

—We stood gazing upon it for a time in silence,—and then—recol- 
lecting ourselves—consulted in a low voice upon our position. 

For us to inform our acquaintances with what had passed, was not 
to be thought. of. We should have had the town upon us in an hour. 
We had received no instructions,—but the sentence, ‘‘ I will tell you 
more to-morrow night,” clearly indicated what was expected from us. 
At last, it was decided that Mr. H. should remain with the body 
during the day, (it was now nearly four o’clock in the morning,) while 
the Doctor and myself should return to our respective duties in the city. 
To prevent inquiry, it was thought best that Jane should stay with 
Mr. H. And we agreed to meet here to-night—or rather, last night, 
(for it is now nearly daylight of the 22d,) at eight o’clock, punctu- 
ally. The preliminaries being arranged, the Doctor and myself took 
our silent way across the hills toward the city, while Mr. H. bowed 
farewell to us from the door, with little Janie in his arms looking tear- 
fully after us. 

—0O, the long, weary hours, that dragged, leaden-footed, until night! 
It seemed to me that sunset would never come. Need I say that the 
Doctor and myself, although we separated at six in the morning, 
could not remain apart? The imperative call of duty summoned me 
at ten to my desk in the Custom House ; and when I went in, I found 
him there waiting for me. Our eyes met,—but not one allusion was 
made to the occurrences of the previous night. Each felt intensely 
the other’s knowledge. A mysterious spell bound us together. I 
dared not have him stay, lest remark should be excited ; and yet I 
could not bear to have him leave. And so—he lingered, all day. 
Now and then we would steal a word together. But, Oh, need I say, 
what an effort it caused me to attend to the details of my desk, and 
to talk cheerfully and carelessly of the trivial events of the morning? 
—0O, so trivial, they seemed to me, beneath the shadow of the great 
event, that had towered about me in a night ! —No,—I will pass all 
this. Suffice it to say, evening came. And at half-past seven we 
were at the threshold of the darkened chamber. I entered—with 
Janie in my arms ;—for she had watched for us from the edge of the 
window-curtain, and had run out to meet us, chiding me sweetly and 
artlessly for my long delay. 

With the exception of a little more neatness in the arrangement of 
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the simple furniture of the room, everything was as we had left it, 
even to the small pine table at the head of the bed. 

—Well, the momentous hour had arrived. The solemn arcana of 
Hereafter were to transpire. I know not why, but we hesitated at 
meeting the great intelligence, and we lingered in conversation at least 
an hour, before we prepared to receive those communications, which 
we knew were in store for us. We re-read those we had already re- 
ceived : 

“Mr. Lane shall hold a conversation with you prior to, during, and after 
death,—in which he will give you his experience of death, and the facts and scenes, 
so to speak, to which he first awakes, after the heart shall cease to beat.” 

He had only given us a part of his experience of death, and to- 
night, then, he would finish the recounting of his solemn, solitary pas- 
sage through the shadowy valley, and open to our view, in language, 
the structure and appearance of the New Universe. Where was this 
Universe ? What manner of beings were the spirits? What was 
their form,—their destiny ? Did they increase in knowledge? That 
must he so, for the soul had declared it. How then was the paradox 
to be explained, of a spirit living on forever,—forever increasing in 
knowledge,—forever—forever—and yet never equalling the change- 
less God ! 

—At length we took our seats around the table at the head of the 
bed, and placed our hands upon it. For fifteen minutes we remained 
in silent expectation, but received no manifestations of the spirit’s 
presence. This was strange. It was, however, suggested, that Mr. 
Lane’s hand was not upon the table; and that possibly this might 
be the reason of our want of success. But the body had become 
stiff, and the hand, when outstretched, slowly arose from the table, 
and returned to its place upon the breast. We then held it down; 
and soon found that the Odie fluid (if fluid it be) was penetrating it; 
or, at any rate, that the arm and hand were becoming limber. An- 
other fifteen minutes elapsed without result. The table neither tipped, 
nor manifested any disposition to slide, or even stir. The only indica- 
tion we had received thus far was a single rap, which startled us by 
its loudness and brevity. Finally, in the silence of almost hopeless 
expectation, and as a last resort, I resumed the pencil, and, without 
saying anything to my friends, lifted the dead hand, placed it around 
my own in the position it had assumed of itself last night, and held it 
there to keep it from dropping off. Another anxious pause ensued, 
when, what was my delight, at feeling the cold fore-finger pressing 
gently, but very perceptibly upon the back of my hand. I ejacula- 
ted with almost profane gleefulness— 

“ Tt is clutching me !” 

“ Hark !” said the Doctor quickly, while both leaned forward with 
painful anxiety for the result. 

Slowly the middle finger commenced to press down. Then the 
third finger. Then the little finger—And at last, the spell of death 
seemed to break, for the arm violently stiffened, and the whole hand 
grasped mine with a suddenness that startled us, notwithstanding we 
were so anxiously hoping for some such result. 
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We breathed freely again. And I could not but contrast our feel- 
ings of placid joy, with those of terror which filled us last night, 
when first we beheld the hand and arm rising mysteriously from the 
table. 

But, if the reader is as anxious to learn the tenor of the communi- 
‘ations, as were we to procure them, he will wish me to come to them 
without more delay. In short, I must hasten to the conclusion of my 
task, for I have been writing since two this morning, and the dawn 
has already broken. 

To proceed then :—My first question was, “ Are you happy?” 

—No response. 

Question, again. ‘ Are you happy?” 

After a pause— 

RESPONSE. 

“That is a singular interrogatory for this occasion, 

obvious reasons, I am not able to answer.” 





and one, for 


QUESTION, 
“Why are you not able to satisfy your friends on so important a 
point ?” 
RESPONSE, 
“Tf those who are happy could communicate the fact to their 
friends,—those who are unhappy could do the same.” 
—‘“ But Ido not see the point,” said I. 


RESPONSE, 

“« Silence is the best answer.” 

QUESTION, 

“ Perhaps if I put the question in an abstract form, the difficulty 
will be removed. Is there happiness and misery in your Universe ?” 

—No response. 

—After a pause, Mr. H. remarked as follows :—viz: “ But I am 
anxious to have you finish your experience of death. You told us 
last night that you found yourself repeating the words—‘ Forms, Mo- 
Ti0N, Harmony, Tue Arcn,’ ete. And that you would tell us more 
to-night.” 

RESPONSE, 

“While moving in the midst of your Universe, I had been blinded 
by the glare of particularities. Numberless individuals and species 
were around me. I saw not that which underlay and ran up through 
all things. 

Motion—in all its infinite varieties—is sublime. Whether I watch 
it flitting in the butterfly, curling gracefully in the rising smoke, or 
darting in the lightning,—whether I contemplate it in the majestically 
wheeling worlds,—or grasp it with far-reaching conception in the 
slow decay of an abbey ruin,—it is the same, mysterious condition of 
nature. The boy passes into the man. It is motion. Nations rise 
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and sink. It is motion. ‘Rest’ is a relative word. As the word 
ghost sprang from man’s fear, and expresses something which never 
had existence, so does the word ‘rest’ spring from man’s egotism 
and expresses what never had existence. That which moves faster 
than man’s knowledge is as much rest to man as that which moves 
slower, and that which moves without his knowledge is as much rest 
as either. The landscape appears at rest, while silently grow the trees, 
fabricating their slender tissues from the earths, the air and the water 
with magic fingers ;—slowly, unseen by mortal eye, unheard by mor- 
tal ear, are the chemical and mechanical forces of nature tapping at 
the life-essence of the rocks and strata ;—shine on the stars in the 
heavens unseen by you,—move on the worlds of the Universe unfelt,— 
flows on the eternal circle of vapor, clouds and the rain-storm. So, 
could you enter more minutely into nature, would you find that ad/ is 
motion. Rest is not life. Rest is death—is non-existence. And your 
Universe lives. It is all working—working—God cannot rest !—Rest 
means that thou movest faster than some things, and slower than 
others. Motion is not merely a fact in your Universe, here and there. 
It isa condition pervading your entire Universe, running down to 
every—even the minutest part. Morion underlies and runs up through 
all things. 

Your Universe exists by entering into forms. In its present phase 
it has entered as a whole into the form of revolving suns and earths, 
with all the forms that on and in them are. All things around you 
are in forms.—Forus—Movine. 

Come now to the ‘ Arch.” How do the forms of your Universe 
move? The seed drops into the ground. The plant springs up. 
Watch the arching of the flower. First the tender embryo upon the 
stem—the unshaped silky chaos. This issoona bud. The bud swells. 
It bursts. The ripe flower opens to the full its fragrant form, and the 
sunbeams come there, and nestle in the warm beauty. The maturity 
is on. ‘The key-stone is reached. But not one instant does the mo- 
tion stop. Less and less grows the fragrance. Duller and duller is 
the blushing white—the yellow—the crimson;—petal and sepal and 
stamen and pistil drop away;—and what was a flower—is nothing. 
And what of the plant! Certain particles have married into that 
form. But in the course of thé months, or the years, or the centuries, 
the form dissolves and disappears. The particles are eternal. But 
the form is no more. The arching of the flower is typical of that 
of every form, and all the arching forms make up your Universe. All 
forms come into being—pass, however slowly, however rapidly, wp to 
maturity,—and so—however slowly, however rapidly, down to disso- 
lution. Where is Hundred Gated Thebes? Thesmall makes up the 
great. This is the answer to the autumn leaf, that flits across 
your pathway, and to the dying girl. The great Motion, which per- 
vades your Universe, is its flowering to culmination. And hearken. 
When it shall have reached its acme, it will descend along a bright 
pathway, and, entering into, be lost in another grand form, into which 
it will expand. Forws—Movine—in Arcues. 

Why wonder at the fitness of things? The horse’s head and neck 
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are just long enough to enable him to reach the ground, and crop the 
grass which is his food. And you lift your eyes, and admire the har- 
mony, and say it was so designed. Designing is a process of mind, 
requiring more or less time, and arguing imperfection. Forget the 
great man, who is thy God. God weigheth not, nor doth he consider. 
God resteth not, but liveth out his nature of necessity. For he can- 
not be any one else, as a square cannot be a circle. Men wonder at 
the fitness of the horse’s head and neck for the purposes for which 
they are used. They do not consider that were his neck and head too 
short to reach his food, the whole race of horses would die. Discord 
would defeat itself. And they are astonished, because they discover 
only a part of the harmony of Nature. Harmony prevails every- 
where from the necessity of the case. It pervades your Universe.— 
Forms—Movinc—Harwoniovsty—in ARCHES. 

There is action and reaction around you. Who was he that said 
‘Each grain of sand is the center of all things’? This is truth. 
Each form acts upon every other, and is reacted upon, in turn, by 
every other. Mind, even, works upon your Universe. Your Universe 
works upon mind. Connecrep—Formus—Movinc—H armoniovsty— 
in ARCHEs. 

Beauty is universal. To the mind of man a part is free. The rest 
is latent. This, too, is well. For mind must build, first a hut—then a 
house—then a temple. Mind upon earth must search out beauty—- 
must be educated for higher works in the Future. God is not discord- 
ant ;—so is He all beautiful—Connecren—and Bractiru, Forus— 
Movinc—Harwoniovsty—in ARCHES. 

Therefore is your Universe not a heterogeneous mass of disjointed 
parts. It is a homogeneity. It is distinct and different from our 
Universe. 

Rise now for a moment to a contemplation of Deity. To gain a 
conception of Him, conceive of any form around you—a golden gob- 
let. It has certain qualities—color—hardness—extension—weight— 
by which you know it.—So has God essential qualities, which consti- 
tute Him the being He is. He is an infinite being—therefore are 
each of his qualities infinite. Your Universe is the expression of one 
of those qualities. Mine, of another. Both are, therefore, infinite ; 
—infinite in extent,—infinite in duration, from the past and into the 
future. But as God, too, is an infinite being, He has not a finzte num- 
ber of qualities, as has the golden goblet ; but an infinite number of 
qualities, each of which expresses itself in an infinite Universe. The 
soul has within itself a germ of every universe, and it sinketh on ever 
from one to another. The Universes are infinite in number, therefore 
is the soul everlasting ;—ever growing in knowledge, yet never ex- 
hausting that through which it passes. For it would require an infin- 
ity of years to exhaust the secrets of one single infinite Universe, how 
much more then to exhaust those of an infinite number of Universes, 
each of which is infinite in itself! Glorious art thou, O man, the 
everlasting ! Glorious art thou, O man, that ever sinketh through 
the Universes. Glorious art thou, O infinitely greater—Exhaust- 
less God ! 
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Thus then do I describe to you your Universe. 
ConnecteD aNnD Beavtiru. Forms 
Movine Harmontovsty tN ARCHES THROUGH ALL 
Ererniry.” 

This extraordinary communication was followed by a long, thought- 
ful pause on our part. What subjects for contemplation did it not 
open up!—the connection between Universe and Universe ;—the 
connection between God and His Universes :—the meaning of death: 
—its necessity, as a link, between Universe and Universe, ete. At 
length I broke the silence by the following remark : viz: ‘‘ But in all 
this—for which we are truly grateful to you—you have not given us 
what we so anxiously wait for—to wit: the remainder of your expe- 
rience of Death. What of the Arch in which you found yourself? 
And what species of place is the New Universe, into which the soul 
passes at death?” 

RESPONSE. 

“The spirit frees itself from the cloudy arch by reasoning and test- 
ing. It finds itself alone. The solitude is oppressive. At first it 
knows not what manner of being it is. It struggles, in the solitude, 
to bring into existence something besides itself, that it may not be 
alone. But tell those that shall die, to pause patiently, until death 
thoroughly sets in. Each soul will then involuntary test itself. <At 
first, it supposes that all its faculties were suited to its condition and 
surroundings upon the earth alone. Its eyes and ears, with their cor- 
responding mental faculties, seemed fitted alone to enable it to act in 
the world. Love bound it to its fellows. Sublimity and ideality en- 
abled it to enjoy the beauty and grandeur of nature. But it knows 
that it has dropped Nature. What use then for these mental facul- 
ties ? for benevolence, since the sick and suffering and needy are left 
behind : for its moral faculties, since mankind is gone : yes, even for 
its pious faculties, for it finds no God. Thus does it eliminate dself 
from every condition of earth. But forthwith I realized that I was 
reasoning.—I recognized the action of selfish faculties; for I was 
alone, and yearned for companionship.—I remembered that I had 
been observing the long archway, with its gentle wavering, its form, 
its vast length, its soft, variegated opal colors. I realized that I was 
appreciating the surpassing beauty and the grandeur of this my pas- 
sage. I noticed that I was remembering ;—and when I reached where 
T now am, I knew within myself an ardent desire for knowledge,—I 
was charmed with the new scenes around me,—I found new compan- 
ions to love,—new grandeurs to enjoy,—new duties before me,—new 
works to accomplish. I see no God. But I know that He exists. 
Thus did I learn myself, discovering that I still possessed all the men- 
tal faculties I had on earth.” 





QUESTION, 
“ And when you looked around you, will you tell us what species 
of place you found yourself in?” 
RESPONSE. 
“There is no ‘ passage’ with me, as you move on earth. There is 
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no ‘ place,’ as you speak of ‘locality’ on earth. There is no ‘form,’ 
as you speak of shape on earth. The archway of death was but a 
condition in which I remained while testing myself, and becoming pre- 
pared to enter into my present state. Our condition here is such, 
that that by which each soul seems surrounded, is an out-creation 
from itself. When you are in a grove, the grove actually exists ; 
and would exist were you not there. Notso here. We cannot speak 
of ‘locality,’ for there is no such thing in this life: and therein con- 
sists the difficulty of making you comprehend our condition. But 
that, here, which is analogous to your ‘ locality,’ I must express by 
using your word. The locality, in which is each soul from time to 
time, does not exist outside of itself, as, for instance, does your grove, 
or street, or habitation ; but it is an out-creation of the soul itself ; 
and I appear to live in the midst of my out-creations,—they are all 
in effect as actual to me, as are your surroundings to you.” 


“ But this being the condition of affairs,” remarked I, after a pause, 
“your Universe must be very heterogeneous in appearance.” 


RESPONSE. 

“Beware of materialism,—for its hand-maiden is atheism. The 
landscapes of earth ‘ appear’ to the vision—and the dark blue vault 
of the heavens with its stars! I comprehend your difficulty, however, 
and will explain as best I may. 








—True,—each soul lives in the midst of its out-creations ; and 
you might suppose our Universe heterogeneous in its character. But 
consider the various localities of earth, how they differ from each 
other. Where is there similarity between a room and a river flowing 
between its leafy banks ?—Bear in memory, that no two persons on 
earth can occupy, at the same time, the same space, and witness their 
surroundings from precisely the same angles, else would they be one 
person. So, no two souls live in the same out-creations, else would 
they be one soul. But, as all the different spirits—which, with their 
ever-varying, ingenious and beautiful out-creations, compose this Uni- 
verse—have, nevertheless, that something in common, which throws 
thein together into the one class ‘ sovis,—our Universe has a general 
effect of unity in itself, analogous to that unity which is possessed by 
the Universe you have not yet left. 

Motion pervades this Universe also, All the souls are continual- 
ly varying their out-creations. ‘Therefore is it like a vast kaleidoscope 
—heaving itself into new, grand forms of beauty, forever and ever ! 

Thus can I dimly only tell you of that to which T awoke.” 

QUESTION, 

‘But how can your Universe be intinite,--when the number of 

spirits who have left earth is finite 7” 
RESPONSE. 

“ Look into thy heavens. ‘Thou beholdest but a thousand of the 
infinite lights !” 

“ But where are you?” asked I 
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RESPONSE. 

“Ts color above extension? Is weight above, or beneath, or even 
among color? And yet eath is different from the other, while all are 
qualities of the same golden goblet. Neither can I say, that we are 
above, or beneath, or even among your Universe :—and yet each 
Universe—yours and mine—is a part of God.” 





— Well, we were at length satisfied with regard to the general 
character of the abode of the departed, and our conversation about 
it was long and rambling. I will not detail what we said, as no notes 
were taken of it, but will leave the reader to his own reflections. 

At length I asked the spirit, if he could give us any information 
in relation to the appearance of the soul ;—its form, its structure. 


RESPONSE, 


“Mankind are wrong. The earth and their senses clog them.— 
Every man, when he thinks of a spirit, attains to a conception of it by 
passing through an unnoticed, subtle series of rapid steps. He thinks 
of some material object ;—water ;—he passes thence to steam ;— 
thence to air, and, finally, by a further etherealization, he reaches a 
conception of spirit. This unremembered, but invariable process 
leads inevitably to a conception, tinged with materiality. To gain an 
idea of spirit, think of a single thought. It has no shape ;—it occu- 
pies no space ;—and yet it is distinct and different from every other 
thought. Pass thence to a spirit ;—which has no shape—which oc- 
cupies no space, and yet is distinct and different from every other 
spirit. A tree is a material unit-—non-self-conscious. A thought is a 
spiritual unit—non-self-conscious. A soul is a spiritual unit—self- 
conscious.” 





This was a new process—to me a simple and reasonable one—and 
I wondered that it had not struck me before. 


QUESTION. 

“Do the relationships of earth—the friendships—the filial loves 
last beyond the grave ?” 

—No response. 

—‘‘ Have you friendships in the other world ? ” 


RESPONSE. 


‘“ By how much the better was the spirit at death, by so much the 
more lovely are his out-creations as he sweeps hither-among. Thus 
there are grades among us, as there are among you. Thus there are 
similarities and dissimilarities of disposition. Free intercourse exists 
among the souls. Free-will. Thus are there opportunities for ad- 
vance and improvement, or for the reverse. Could you pass to a con- 
templation of the other Universes—which do exist, although I see 
them not—then would you feel how important is improvement at every 
step. Awaken to a conception of a life forever! For each Universe 
which the soul has passed through is lost to it forever with all the 
means of advance contained therein. And, as capacity for enjoyment 
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widens and deepens the farther we sink along the Universes, so does 
the disadvantage of a single unimproved Universe, in the past increase 
in awful, irremediable proportion, the farther we advance through the 
future. An unimproved Universe is a clog forever! Beware, be- 
ware, O, beware! Act purely,—speak purely,—but, above all, thenk 
purely and with dignity. For in two Universes, at least, selfishness is 
the main-spring of the spirit’s life.” 


QUESTION. 

“ But how do you converse, having left the organs of articulation 
upon earth ?” 

RESPONSE. 

“ As it is with you, neither can soul here pierce the depth of soul. 
Each recognizes the other’s out-creations, but can not pass within them 
into the motives and thoughts of the soul with which he is communi- 
cating. The conversation of the pure in heart on earth is truthful ;— 
that of the vast intellect embodies great thoughts; the words of the 
vile are either vile or deceitful. Thus is it here. Our out-creations 
each arranges at will. The noble, the great, the improved, can and 
do naturally surround themselves with corresponding out-creations. 
They bear an influence among us. There are souls that originate, 
and souls that copy. And truth and deceit is mingled here as it is 
with you. You can judge of a man’s motives notwithstanding his re- 
marks ;—we can judge of a soul’s motives notwithstanding his out- 
creations. Thus, as it were, do we communicate with each other,— 
originating and improving—or retrograding, as do you on earth. 
Death will necessarily make no one happy ;—free no one from cares ; 
—release no one from labors. Our condition is no happier than 
yours. Not only does the individual have duties to perform here,— 
as you suppose,—for which he should prepare himself on earth by 
purity and a strengthening of the mind, but races have also grand 
works to perform.” 

QUESTION. 

“Must the souls advance to a definite point of perfection before 

they can pass from your Universe to the next ¢” 


RESPONSE. 
“Why do you ask this, when it is not so with you?” 


“Tt is generally supposed to be the fact,” said I. 


RESPONSE. 

“No soul knoweth when it shall be summoned away—we know not 
whither. Our out-creations are to us here, as are your bodies on 
Earth. When the soul is no longer able to surround itself with out- 
creations, ft becomes unfit for duties in this Universe ; it cannot act 
among us, any more than can a corpse among you. And the soul— 
the ‘me,’ when its out-creations die from around it, remains for an 
instant a torpid entity, and vanishes, ere we can think,—we know not 
whither.— T'has 13 Death with us.” 
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QUESTION. 


“Do the friendships of earth continue beyond death ?” 


RESPONSE. 


“Lift yourself to a contemplation of an Eternal Existence, and 
think of the fleeting friendships of earth and their uses. Is not the 
useless cast away ?” 


“Tt is sad to think of parting forever from a loved mother or sis- 
ter,” said I,—‘‘ It is sad to think, that when we stand by the death- 
bed of a dear father, we shall see him no more.” 

—No Response. 

—‘T say, it is sad to feel that at death we leave our friends for- 
ever.” 

RESPONSE. 

“The useful remaineth. God is Great.” 


—‘Can you not answer us more definitely ?” 


RESPONSE. 


“Would you have me say, that the soul of a vile son shall forever 
pollute the purity of a sainted mother? Or—that a loving sister 
shall forever be separated from a kind brother ?” 


“‘T would have you tell us the truth.” 

—No Response. 

QUESTION, 

From the Doctor. ‘Is the doctrine of transmigration of souls 
correct in whole, or even in part?” At this moment I noticed the 
other hand and arm of the corpse moving slightly. The odic fluid 
had evidently penetrated the entire body. 

RESPONSE. 


‘Can the tree call back its dead leaves? We press ever onward. 
Death is a barrier, across which we may look back,—but over which 
we may not pass again.” 

QUESTION. 

‘Ts there communication between your Universe and the one beyond 
you?” 

—No Response. 

QUESTION. 


‘Can you not tell us of the Universe beyond you?” 


RESPONSE. 
‘Did you know aught of this—until now—save that it existed?” 
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“Tt is true,” said I, ‘“ but what—what of the next ?” 


RESPONSE, 


“Knowing ‘color’ and ‘ extension’ only, how could you judge what 
manner of quality ‘ weight’ might be? Neither can we conceive what 
manner of Universe the next is, for we have nothing to judge from. 
We only know it to be as different in its character from ours as ours 
is from yours—as color is from weight.” 


We had searcely received the response, when I was amazed at 
finding the entire body strangely agitated. The odic fluid, passing 
through the arm, had indeed penetrated it throughout. But before I 
could speak, the hand dropped away from mine, and I was stupefied 
at seeing the corpse rise slowly to a sitting posture,—evidently with- 
out any internal muscular action, but as though it were willed up from 
without by its disembodied soul. It was stiff and stark. The lids 
opened,—the black eyes—they were the glazed, soulless eyes of Death, 
—stared forth into vacuity,—and, to our horror, the chin dropped, 
the organs of articulation were moved,—the corpse spoke ! 

“Great Heavens !—I am—I am—leaving my Universe !—My out- 
creations die from around me !—I am passing to the next————O 
where !—where!—I am Dyine !—dy Fare———” 





And the body fell relaxed upon the bed—the right arm bounding 
as it struck. 

—When we had recovered partially from our stupefaction, we 
looked around us, and could scarcely believe what we had seen and 
heard. Could it indeed be possible, that the corpse had moved—had 
uttered words 2—Y es,—we were all upon our feet—we were all awake 
—all dismayed—terror-stricken ;—and in the ears of each of us still 
rang those words of awful import—‘ I am leaving my Universe !—my 
out-creations die from around me !—I am passing to the next | ”—— 
Could our senses have deceived us ?—And yet, if the disembodied spirit 
could, through the medium of the odie fluid, move the table, or, the arm 
and hand that once were his, why ¢ndeed could it not will the inhaling 
muscles and the organs of articulation into action ?—Yes,—strange 
though it seemed, the one was no more unreasonable than the other. 

—We laid the body into a proper position again, re¢losed its eyes 
and resumed our seats. 

—But the spirit——the spirit—whither had it flown ?—It was now 
not even within owr reach !—A whole Universe was between us ! 


What more is there for me to say? My task is done. I have 
related the strange occurrences to which I have been witness during 
the past forty-eight hours, as faithfully as lies in my power,—and my 
duty to the world is performed. 

The Doctor and Mr. H. left me at two this morning, promising to 
return at noon. The reader knows the rest.—Stealthily, hour by 
hour, has the night stolen away,—the silence only broken by the 
rustling of my papers. Janie still sleeps sweetly and confidingly. — 
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One lock of hair must I clip from the marble forehead—one single 
memento of the departed for her who is left alone. 


Five days afterwards, two passed over the hills toward that 
silent city, beneath the shade of whose trees and among whose 
winding paths all eyes are closed—all hands are peacefully cross- 
ed forever. And as they left the city of the living behind them, 
and the din of its crowded streets died away in the distance, peace 
fell upon their hearts, and I knew they drew closer together, as they 
walked hand in hand. It was the blessed Sabbath morning. + Nearer 
and nearer sounded the solemn, mournful roar of the great Pacific. 
To the elder, it seemed like the far-heard, commingled converse of the 
innumerable departed ! 

—Thus they moved in silence, and entered the broad avenue, with 
sunny hearts. Path after path they threaded,—and at last they 
stood before a new-made grave. Flowers were freshly planted around 
it, and on the head-stone were graven these simple words— 


‘‘Farelell--- Father.” 


—Awd as the elder threw himself upon the grass, he knew not 
which was the fairer,—the younger, or the flowers she tripped among. 





THE OLD WATCHMAN. 


BY L. 


Tue sleeping city lies upon the shore, 
ees curtained by a cold, gray fog, 
The bay so still, that not a dripping oar 
Makes answer to the bark of watching dog. 


I hear the distant murmur of the sea, | 
I feel the moisture of his sighing breath, 
I dream of Life, and then Eternity, 
And their betrothal at the couch of Death. 


I see the stealthy print of Dian’s tread, 
As closely veiled she hastes to yonder gate, 
Where Sol retired beneath his banner red, 
When he proclaimed the day’s dissolving fate. 
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Amid this nightly scene old memories fall 
Upon my mind from every dim, cold star, 

My heart is wrapt as in a tyrant’s thrall, 
When I look back through vista’d years afar. 


These quiet shadows creeping all around, 
This dreadful silence like the solemn grave, 
Where men in myriads slumber most profound, 
Invite the thoughts beyond life’s ebbing wave. 


Hark! that wild distressing yell! 
Now the city clock strikes one: 
Now the hoarse alarum bell 
Calls for help where help is none. 


Now angry winds leap from the sea, 
And madly rush along the street. 

Now startled men their couches flee, 
And fill the town with trampling feet. 


The firemen’s car with rattling wheels, 
The bellowing trumpets of the band, 
The raging flame where roof-tree reels, 
Make even danger’s self seem grand. 


The fire is out—the mischief done, 
A household ruined—that is all. 
The million hail the morrow’s sun, 
Unmindful of the few who fall. 


I've paced this walk through nights of peace and wars, 
Through tempests, fire and rain and darkest sky, 
Through moonlight and the gentler light of stars, 
The revel song and groans of those who die. 


Yet nothing wrings the heart and tries the man 
Like weeping women and their helpless young, 
When turned adrift without a crust or plan, 
Their little fortunes wreck’d, their hopes unstrung. 


I walk my round and call each fitful hour, 

I steel my breast against the dreadful past, 
I feel there is a mighty, ruling Power 

Who judges all deservingly at last. 


And yet my poor weak brain can ill discern 
The cause and mystery of human woe: 
Why suffering falls on some I cannot learn, 
Why some escape seems quite as hard to know. 


Ah! there’s the Morning Star; my task is done. 
This waking world will soon resume its sway, 

And I must sleep when wakes the glorious Sun, 
And watch again when night imprisons day. 
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STREET SCENES IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY STEPHEN C. MASSETT. 


NUMBER THREE. 


CELEBRATION AT ST. STEPHANO—THOUSAND AND ONE COLUMNS——TOMB OF THE LATE 
SULTAN—THE PRESENT SULTAN GOING TO MOSQUE—A GREEK FAMILY—TURKISH 
CARRIAGES—FUNERAL—DANCING DERVISES—ST,. SOPHIA—SAIL FOR SMYRNA, ETC. 
Havine received an invitation from the American Consul to attend 

the celebration of the disinterment of the remains of Commodore 

Porter, the late American Minister at the Turkish Court, I went on 

board the steamship ‘“‘ Eni Dunia,” she having been chartered by the 

resident Americans for that purpose. 

The Commodore had died some months before, and the body was 
kept in spirits, in a large stone coffin; a grave had been temporarily 
dug for its reception in his own garden, near his summer mansion at 
St. Stephano. 

The U. 8. brig Truxton had been sent by the government ex- 
pressly to carry the remains of the gallant Commodore to his native 
land, and now she lay in the Bosphorus for that purpose. The party 
assembled on board the steamer was very numerous, comprising the 
foreign ministers of the different countries, the officers of H. B. M.’s 
ship “‘ Devastation,” and the U. 8. brig Truxton, with the Commander, 
Lieutenant Upsher, and the resident American and English merchants. 

We left Stamboul about 11 o’clock. It was a glorious day, and 
after a trip of two hours, we anchored at St Stephano. This latter 
is really a beautiful Island, about eighteen miles from Constantinople, 
and principally occupied by Greek and Armenian families, as also a 
few Franks. We walked in the direction of the late Commodore’s 
dwelling, the old mansion looking, indeed, gloomy, shaded as it was, 
with tall, dark cypress trees. The house had been closed some time, 
that portion of his family residing with him at the time of his death 
having left for Galeta. 

From thence we proceeded to the place ef interment. As we 
neared the vault, I saw the American flag half-mast high, waving 
over the place ; a more lovely spot (close to the beautiful sea of Mar- 
mora) could not have been chosen ; flowers of all kinds were growing 
near his grave ; roses in full bloom sent forth their odor, mingled with 
that of numberless wild plants. Presently came about twenty of 
the Truxton’s sailors, marching along slowly. Arrived at the grave, 
they waited for the word of the first Lieutenant; at the given signal 
the immense coffin was hoisted from its temporary abode, the Com- 
modore’s regulation hat was placed on it, over which was thrown the 
Flag of the Union. 

The cortége marched in the following order: First, the Deputies 
of the principal Legations ; second, a piquet from the Truxton ; then 
a body of marines, preceded by the band, playing the dead march, 
followed by the Protestant clergy ; next came the coflin, carried by 
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twenty American sailors ; then the Sardinian and Spanish Ministers, 
the Charge d’ Affaires of Sweden, Naples and Belgium supporting the 
pall; then the relations of the deceased, the American, English and 
Russian officers, merchants, ete., the sailors of the Truxton bringing 
up the rear. 

When arrived at the stairs, the cortége went on board the steamer ; 
a guard of honor was placed around the coffin, and we quitted the 
peaceful shores of St. Stephano, decidedly one of the most charming 
spots I had ever visited. When we arrived off the Seraglio point, the 
Truxton fired a salute of seventeen guns, which the English frigate 
“ Devastation” answered. At five we anchored near the Truxton, 
and the body was placed on board. 

Thus finished this most interesting ceremony, conducted throughout 
with the greatest decorum and the utmost solemnity ; all alike, from 
the highest officer to the ordinary seaman, were deeply impressed with 
the spirit of the scene. 

The next day, I, with my pleasant friend Churchill, went to visit 
the “Thousand and One Columns.” The entrance lay down flights 
of steps, some hundreds of which we had to descend ere we reached 
the bottom of these subterranean caverns. The place was damp in 
the extreme ; thousands of miserable, pale-looking Turks, were here 
spinning silk. In olden times this place was used to carry water to 
the inhabitants. We were conducted through by one of the spinners, 
for the small sum of five piastres, with which amount he seemed 
mightily pleased. We then walked to the tomb of the late Sultan 
Mahmoud, but to attempt to give an idea of the magnificence of this 
place would be ridiculous ; I will simply mention that the tomb alone 
cost $500,000. 

I had several opportunities of seeing the present Sultan, but want- 
ing to obtain a nearer peep, I hired a cazque, that I might see him as 
he crossed from his palace, on his way to the mosque, he visiting one 
every Friday, either in Constantinople or the suburbs. Not knowing 
exactly to which one he would direct his steps, I went into a coffee 
house in the vicinity of the Porte, whence I could conveniently make 
observations. All was animation around and about the Seraglio ; 
black and white eunuchs, court officials, Turkish soldiers, seemed all 
in motion ; the latter forming a long chain from the Seraglio’s gate 
to the chosen mosque. The Sultan soon appeared, mounted upon a very 
handsome white Arabian horse. The young prince has rather a fine 
head, but his face is devoid of the slightest expression, somewhat of 
a pale cast, large dark eyes, aquiline nose, and a very slight moustache 
and imperial. He was dressed in a blue, military-cut coat, blue trow- 
sers with red stripe, black French boots, whereto little brass spurs 
were attached. By his side he wore a costly cimetar, studded with 
diamonds, and the simple red fez, with a blue tassel, was on his 
head. 

A long suite of pages and court domestics, among whom I recog- 
nized the never-failing ‘ pipe-bearers,” closed the procession. The 
Sultan seemed to greet the people very courteously. 

In the evening I was invited to the house of Mr. Churchill. His 
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father (an Englishman by birth) had resided many years in the 
Turkish capital, and having married a Greek lady, his children were all 
born there, and they lived quite in the Greek style. His daughters 
sang and played delightfuliy, and I was not a little surprised to see on 
the piano a copy of the far-famed song of Henry Russell’s, ‘ Wood- 
man Spare that Tree!” It sounded funny to hear a most bewitching 
Greek girl singing these home songs. 

The carriages used by Turkish ladies to pay distant visits (the men 
are all equestrians) afford a singular spectacle. Their vehicles are 
called, as with us, coaches, (Kotschi.) The box is fixed firmly upon 
the axle, and, as well as the wheels, is variously painted, and richly 
gilt, covered with red cloth. At the sides there are closed blinds, 
which sometimes open to let the curious Frank see that an interesting 
female reposes within upon comfortable pillows, and the thin veil will 
not unfrequently wave about, in order that she may do execution with 
her dark, gazelle-like eyes! The entrance of the carriage is generally 
from behind, where a small gilt ladder hangs to facilitate the ascent 
and descent of its fair burden. . 

Two oxen or buffaloes, draw the set-out, and are very strongly 
accoutered ;—on the brow of each hangs a square, yellow shining plate; 
between the horns there is a smaller one, with trio, vari colored horses’ 
tails, and often I have seen the head and neck of the animals decora- 
ted with garlands of flowers. The coachman walks, guiding his steed 
with a sharply-pointed stick ; and, by way of guard, several domes- 
tics armed to the teeth, follow en swite. 

I was strolling in the afternoon through one of the grave-yards at 
Pera, admiring the beauty and variety of the tombs, when, in the 
distance, I saw a funeral procession. 

As it is possible my readers may like to have an idea of the Turkish 
mode of burial, I will endeavor to describe what I witnessed :—Four 
men carried the corpse, which was covered with a colored cloth, upon a 
bier. Numbers of Turks, each with a branch of cypress in one hand 
—-while in the other rested the inseparable pipe—followed. The 
Iman preceded, occasionally reciting sentences from the Koran. When 
they arrived at the grave, the covering was removed and the body 
was deposited, quite naked. The Iman prayed ; the assembly shout- 
ed ; and the grave was filled with earth. The mourners stuck their 
branches of cypress around, and a belief prevails, if but one of these 
keep green, the deceased has entered the cheerful Paradise promised 
by his Prophet Mahomet to the faithful. F 

There is a sect here, the ‘“ Dervises,” and the extraordinary style 
of their worship amused me highly. They practice every Tuesday 
and Friday at noon, from one to two o’clock, in ad small chapel near 
the Russian Palace, and any Frank is allowed a free admittance. 

There is a round box in the middle of the room, and also another 
circle surrounded by a balustrade. 

On the outside of this, the populace repeat their prayer. In the 
inner circle the ‘“ Dervises” collect, clothed in a long, dark, woolen 
raiment. 
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“(They wear ‘ade on hele he ” a high woolen cap, a , little sania 
ling a sugar loaf. Their faces are uniformly pale, but of beautiful 
expression. A short sermon is preached by their Priest ; after which 
a melodious song from one of the “ Dervises,” is given, sometimes ac- 
companied by flutes. They then moved in couples round the circle, 
their heads bent to the ground, under the guidance of two leaders, 
whose heads are bound round with a white band, as a mark, I was 
told, of dignity. They turn three or four times round, whilst the two 
leaders squat down in Turkish fashion in that part of the chapel near- 
est to Mecca. Then their singular dance begins ; casting away their 
robes, they stand up in broad, dark, green garments, reaching to their 
knees. One of them immediately stepped forth with closed eyes, and 
spreading out his arms, turned upon his right heel with great rapidity ; 
a second then performed the same evolution, then others, until the 
whole company were twirling round like a set of mad people! Dur- 
ing this motion, the air spreading out their gowns, gave them a most 
ludicrous appearance. This lasted about ten minutes, when lo! they 
stood still and firm, casting themselves to the earth, their faces turned 
towards Mecca! One leader, during the ceremony, went round to see 
if the gentlemen all twisted upon the right heel! At last they all 
kiss the hand of their leaders, and march quietly away. 

It being the time of the Ramazan, or-Turkish Festival, I could not 
obtain admission to any of the mosques, but walked round the exte- 
rior of almost all of them. St. Sophia, (the oldest mosque in Tur- 
key) did not produce on me a very agreeable impression. A low wall 
surrounds the colossal temple, and incloses also an ante-court, decor- 
ated with flowers, fountains and cypresses. The chief dome rises 
from a heap of pilaste rs, cupolas and other ornaments. The dingy- 
looking appearance of the walls suits the character of this remarka- 
ble building. 

I took passage the next day in the French Man-of-War Steamer 
“ Pericles” for Smyrna—the city of “ Figs.” We arrived in the 
Dardanelles about noon, where we were detained some hours. Had a 
splendid view of Sestos and Abydos, stopping at the latter place to 
take some Turks and their women on board. The women were all 
closely veiled ; no part of the face visible excepting the tip end of the 
nose! We soon passed through the Hellespont, only a mile and a 
half in width. 

This bay is, I believe, the narrowest part of the “ Dardanelles,” 
and on each side are extensive ramparts, forts, batteries, ete., for a 
very long distance, giving it a very formidable and warlike appear- 
ance. The scenery of the shores and the many incidents of fable and 
history associated with these places give them a peculiar enchant- 
ment. My next will be from Smyrna, at which city I arrived the 
next day. 

The night on the steamer was passed delightfully ; it was bright 
moonlight, and the Turks seemed to enjoy, as much as I did, some 
melodies of home, that were warbled most charmingly by a young 
Georgian lady. 














A SKETCH. 


BY J. P. ANTHONY. 


Tue porch of a roadside Inn about a couple of miles from our 
young city, after a ramble over the hills, is a favorite resting-place of 
mine. ‘The house is situate some fifty paces from the public road, hay- 
ing a foreground of oak trees, which, as well as imparting to it a 
somewhat picturesque appearance, afford agreeable shade from a noon- 
tide sun. Into the interior of the Inn I never passed but once,— 
a visit occasioned by the sudden descent of a driving shower, which, 
deluging my favorite seat in the porch, compelled me to seek shelter 
within. 

It was then I made the acquaintance of my hostess’s little girl,— 
who—her first shyness overecome—amused me with her prattle, and we 
became fast friends. 

During the summer I became a not unfrequent visitor ; and if I err 
not, the bright, joyous expression of my little pet’s black eyes, as I 
approached the house, was not attributable to the paper of sweets 
which she knew was ever stowed away for her in my jacket pocket. 
The little sprite—when I compared her to the man and woman who 
kept the house, with their every-day faces—I could not but regard 
as another Udine ; half-expecting, on each of my visits, to find she 
had vanished. 

With that of host, the father of little black eyes followed the occupa- 
tion of a carpenter, whilst his wife appeared to share the duty of at- 
tending to the pigs and concocting milk-punches for the public ; the 
latter division of labor, however, seemed to be but of very limited 
extent, as beside ourselves we but rarely saw another customer. True, 
our visits were never made on that day, which, as the song has it, 
comes ’twixt Saturday and Monday, and which, in a gossip with mine 
host on the subject of the business of the Inn, he once informed me 
was their busiest day. But to the subject which suggested our 
sketch :— 

On one of our finest days of Spring—the weather that peculiarly 
Californian, when the temperature is the happy medium, the sunbeams 
gaily bright, and the atmosphere clear and exhilarating,—after a 
ramble over the hills away by the sea-shore where the Golden Gate 
appears like the opening to another world—I was sitting in the porch 
of the roadside Inn, enjoying a cigar and a reverie, when my atten- 
tion was attracted to the figure of an old man approaching from the 
road, 

He drew up on reaching the porch, and with one hand resting on a 
stick with an air of feebleness, with the other he held a basket con- 
taining fruit which he offered for sale ; the appearance of my child- 
companion, Who was sitting on a little chair at my feet, absorbed in 
the pages of a picture book, which I had that day given her, evidently 
suggesting to the old man the probability of my becoming a purcha- 
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ser. Following the offer of his fruit, I proposed terms to little fairy, 
which were readily accepted ; and in return for a kiss and the repeti- 
tion of the two first stanzas of “The Butterfly’s Ball ””—which I had 
so far taught her, and which to hear her repeat was worth a pilgrim- 
age—a goodly portion of the contents of the old man’s basket became 
her property, the same being forthwith transmitted to mamma’s care 
and the cupboard. 

Whilst this purchase was being effected, I was much struck with 
the appearance of the fruit-vender. There was a something venerable 
about him, as well as that melancholy in his countenance, which seems 
ever to characterize old age when the features are in a state of repose 
—the shadow-creeping sunset of human life. 

He was seventy years of age, if he was a day; his gray hairs in long 
locks fell over his bony temples and sunken cheeks, yet was there in 
his clear, bright eye an expression of unimpaired mental vigor, whilst 
his figure, though spare and humbly clad, impressed you with some- 
thing akin to dignity. You mignt have imagined he had stepped out 
of some story book—the allegorical representative of old Time ;—or 
that he was Shakespeare’s Old Adam, whose age was frosty but kindly 
—who never did apply hot and rebellious liquors to the blood. But 
this is no fancy sketch ; and candor compels me to add, that the fruit- 
seller was, of that abstemious school, no disciple. In acceptance of 
my invitation, he sat on the bench beside me—told me the history of 
his life—the only episode in his narrative being to pronounce mine 
host’s milk-punch to be most unexceptionable ;—nor did I tarry to be 
told in the words of the stroller to poor Goldy ‘“ the tankard is no 
more.” 

His life had been a chequered one—but misfortune never damped 
his ardor till his foot pressed Californian soil. His mission hither—far, 
far away from his home in the East, was to find a son who had left 
him to seek a fortune in the mines; an only son, who had been, some 
two years, away, and from whom no letter had for a long time been 
received. 

To enable him to come in search of his boy, the gallant old fellow 
had sold off all he possessed, and started, high in hope, for the land of 
gold. But misfortune was on his track ;—the first night of his landing, 
in the house where he slept, he was robbed; and the following morning 
he found himself despoiled of his all, save a few dollars that had es- 
caped the merciless marauder. 

Despairing not, he obtained work, which he was however compelled 
to abandon ; and, until his health should be fully restored, he had taken 
to selling fruit, by which so far he had done a little better than keep- 
ing the wolf from the door. 

He was a proud, old man. Never from mortal had he received 
charity. He never would. If this be not one of Nature’s noblemen, 
I ruminated, the world possesses them not. At his time of life the 
generality of men relapse into dreamy inertness, or the snuggest seat 
in the chimney-nook ; but he is still on the war-path of life—still with 
a stout heart mingling in the battle. One of those indomitable spirits 
is his, that regard not the warnings of the inferior and mortal part in 
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which it is enshrined, and which vainly in its decaying feebleness to 
that unconquerable spirit cries ‘‘ enough, enough.” He was made, was 
that. old fruit-seller, of the stuff that heroes are made of—albeit per- 
haps too tender-hearted. Heroes weep not ;—but from the eye of the 
old man when he spoke of his boy—ere he could hide or restrain it— 
I saw a big tear start forth ;—a strong effort on his part alone keeping 
back a host of others, which I could perceive crowding behind their 
leader. 

But he was sanguine and high in hope of yet achieving the darling 
object of his enterprise, and in a few months he confidently calculated 
on earning sufficient to carry him on his pilgrimage to the mines. 
“Had he who robbed thee known thy mission,” I mentally exclaimed, 
“he could not have taken thy little store. Human nature may be vile 
enough, but such a deed it could not have done.” 

His story told, the old fruit-seller warmly pressed the hand which I 
proffered him, whilst wishing him, from my soul, success in his under- 
taking,—took up his little basket, and with a fervent ‘‘God bless you, 
sir!” went on his way, waving to me a good-by once again, ere a 
bend of the road hid him from view. I saw him no more. 

But little fairy remains; and Spring is here again; and we have sum- 
mer-day rides and rambles in prospective, and sunshiny hours and rey- 
eries in the porch again with our little pet, and the music of her tiny 
voice sounding in our ears repeating all the verses of ‘‘The Butterfly’s 
Ball.” 








THE SERENADE. 


BY F. 


Sorrry blending, notes ascending 
Wake the ear of Beauty sleeping ; 

Is she dreaming, or but seeming, 
While her soul in music steeping ? 


Now soft waving, it is laving 
Ev’ry sense in harmony ; 

Gently thrilling, love distilling, 
Dies, like sunset on the eye! 


Now loud pealing, and revealing 
Chords of more tumultuous feeling ; 

Beauty blushing, feels the rushing 
Of the glow her cheek o’erstealing! 


Breathless list’ning, eyes all glist’ning, 
(Neath her hand she holds her heart,) 
Till this trancing, so enhancing, 
On the night-wind shall depart. 
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CALIFORMIA, IN 1851. 


BY SHIRLEY. 


LETTER NINTH. 


A TRIP INTO THE MINES. 


From our Loe Casry, Indian Bar, October 29, 1851. 

Wet, my dear N., our grand “ Squire,” whom I sketched for you 
in my last letter, has at length had an opportunity to exercise (or 
rather to ¢ry to do so) his judicial power upon a criminal case. His 
first appearance as Justice of the Peace, took place a week ago, and 
was caused, I think, by a prosecution for debt. On that momentous 
oceasion, the proceeding having been carried on in the bar-room of 
the Empire, it is said that our “‘ Young Daniel” stopped the court 
twice in order to treat the jury! 

But let me tell you about the trial which has just taken place. On 
Sunday evening last, Ned Paganini rushing wildly up to our cabin, and 
with eyes so enormously dilated that they absolutely looked ad/ white, 
exclaimed, “ that ‘ Little John’ had been arrested for stealing four 
hundred dollars from the proprietor of the Empire ; and that he was 
at that very moment undergoing an examination before the ‘‘ Squire,” 
in the bar-room of the Humboldt, where he was apprehended while 
betting at monte.” ‘ And,” added Ned, with a most awe-inspiring 
shake of his cork-screws, ‘there is no doubt but that he will be 
hung !” 

Of course I was inexpressibly shocked at Ned’s news, for “ Little 
John,” as he is always called, (who, by the way, is about the last 
person—as every one remarked—that would have been suspected), 
seemed quite like an acquaintance, as he was waiter at the Empire 
when I boarded there. I hurried F. off as quickly as possible, to in- 
quire into the truth of the report. He soon returned with the follow- 
ing particulars : 

It seems that Mr. B. who on Sunday morning wished to pay a bill, 
on taking his purse from between the two matresses of the bed where- 
on he was accustomed to sleep, which stood in the common sitting- 
room of the family, found that four hundred dollars in gold dust was 
missing. He did not for one moment suspect “ Little John,” in whom 
himself and wife had always placed the utmost confidence—until a 
man who happened to be in the bar-room towards evening, mentioned 
casually “that ‘ Little John’ was then at the Humboldt betting,” 
or to speak technically,—‘‘ bucking’ away large sums at monte.” 
Mr. b., who knew that he had no money of his own, immediately 
came over to Indian Bar and had him arrested upon suspicion. Al- 
though he had lost several ounces, he had still about a hundred dol- 
lars remaining. But as it is impossible to identify gold-dust, Mr. B. 
could not swear that the money was his. 

Of course, the prisoner loudly protested his innocence ; and as he 
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was very drunk, the “ Squire ” adjourned all further proceedings until 
the next day—placing him under keepers for the night. 

On the following morning I was awakened very early by a tremen- 
dous “ aye”—so deep and mighty tHat it almost seemed to shake the 
cabin with its thrilling emphasis. I sprang up and ran to the window, 
but could see nothing, of course—as our house stands behind the 
Humboldt ; but I could easily understand from the confused murmur 
of many voices, and the rapidly succeeding “ ayes ” and “‘ noes,” that 
a large crowd had collected in front of the latter. My first appre- 
hension was expressed by my bursting into tears and exclaiming— 

“Oh! F., for God’s sake rise ; the mob are going to hang ‘ Little 
John !’” 

And my fear was not so absurd as you might at first imagine, for 
men have often been executed in the mines, for stealing a much 
smaller sum than four hundred dollars. 

F. went to the Humboldt and returned in a few minutes to tell me 
that I might stop weeping, for John was going to have a regular 
trial. The crowd was merely a miner’s meeting, called by Mr. B. for 
the purpose of having the trial held at the Empire for the convenience 
of his wife, who could not walk over to Indian Bar to give her evi- 
dence in the case. However, as her deposition could easily have been 
taken, malicious people w7// say that it was for the convenience of her 
husband’s pockets—as it was well known that at whichever house the 
trial took place, the owners thereof would make a handsome profit 
from the sale of dinners, drinks, ete., to the large number of people 
who would congregate to witness the proceedings. Miners are pro- 
verbial for their reverence to the sex. Of course, everything ought 
to yield where a lady is concerned, and they all very properly agreed 
nem con, to Mr. B.’s request. 

The ‘‘ Squire” consented to hold the court at Rich Bar, although 
many think that thereby he compromised his judicial dignity, as his 
office is on Indian Bar. I must confess I see not how he could have 
done otherwise. The miners were only too ready (so much do they 
object to a Justice of the Peace) to take the case entirely out of 
his hands, if their wishes were not complied with ; which, to con- 
fess the truth, they ded, even after all his concessions! though they 
pretended to keep up a sort of mock respect for his office. 

Everybody went to Rich Bar. No one remained to protect the 
calico shanties, the rag huts and the log cabins, from the much talked 
of Indian attack—but your humble servant and Paganini Ned. 

When the people, the mighty people, had assembled at the Empire, 
they commenced proceedings by voting in a president and jury of 
their own ; though they kindly consented (how very condescending !) 
that the “ Squire” might play at judge, by sitting at the side of their 
elected magistrate! This honor, the ‘‘ Squire” seemed to take as a 
sort of salvo to his wounded dignity, and with unprecedented meek- 
ness accepted it. A young Irishman from St. Louis was appointed 
counsel for John, and a Dr. C. acted for the prosecution,—neither of 
them, however, were lawyers. 

The evidence against the prisoner was: that he had no money pre- 
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viously ; that he had slept at the Empire a night or two before ; and 
that he knew where Mr. B. was in the habit of keeping his gold dust ; 
with a few other circumstances equally unimportant. His only de- 
fense was, of course to account for the money, which he tried to do 
by the following i ingenious story : 

He said that his father, who resides at Stockholm (he is a Swede) 
had sent him two months previously, five hundred dollars through the 
express, which had been brought to him from San Francisco by a 
young man whose name is Miller ; that he told no one of the circum- 
stance, but buried the money (a common habit with the miner) on 
the summit of a hill about half a mile from Indian Bar ; that being 
intoxicated on Sunday morning, he had dug it up for the purpose of 
gambling with it ; and that Mr. M. who had gone to Marysville a 
week before, and would return in a fortnight, could confirm his story. 
When asked if he had received a letter with the money, he replied 
that he did ; but having placed it between the lining and the top of 
his cap, he had unfortunately lost it. He earnestly affirmed his inno- 
cence, and through his counsel, entreated the Court, should he be con- 
demned, to defer the execution of his sentence until the arrival of 
Miller, by whom he could prove all that he had stated. Notwith- 
standing the florid eloquence of W., the jury brought in a verdict of 
guilty, and condemned him to receive thirty-nine lashes at nine o’clock 
the following morning, and to leave the river, never to return to it, 
within twenty-four hours ; a “claim” of which he owned a part, to 
be made over to Mr. B., to indemnify him for his loss. His punish- 
ment was very light on account of his previous popularity and inof- 
fensive conduct. In spite of his really ingenious defense, no one has 
the least doubt of his guilt, but his lawyer and the “ Squire ; ” they 
as firmly believe him an innocent and much injured man. 

Yesterday morning I made my visit to Smith’s Bar. In order to 
reach it, it was necessary to cross the river, on a bridge formed of 
two logs, to Missouri Bar. This flat, which has been worked but 
very little, has a path leading across it, a quarter of a mile in length. 
It contains but two or three huts, no very extensive ‘“ diggings,” hav- 
ing as yet been discovered upon it. About in the middle of it, and 
close to the side of the trail, is situated a btrial spot, where, not only 
its dead repose, but those who die on Indian Bar are also brought 
for interment. On arriving at the termination of the level, another 
log bridge leads to Smith’s Bar, which, although it lies upon the same 
side of the river as our settlement, is seldom approached, as I be- 
fore observed, except by crossing to Missouri Bar and back again 
from that to Smith’s. The hills rise so perpendicularly between this 
latter and Indian Bar that it is utterly impossible for a woman to 
follow on the trail along their side, and it is no child’s play for even 
the most hardy mountaineer to do it. 

This level (Smith’s Bar) is large and quite thickly settled. More 
gold has been taken from it than from any other settlement on the 
river. Although the scenery here is not so strikingly picturesque as 
that surrounding my new home, it is perhaps more lovely ; and cer- 
tainly infinitely more desirable as a place of residence than the latter, 
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because the sun shines upon it all winter, and we can take long walks 
about it in many directions. Now, Indian Bar is so completely covered 
with excavations and tenements, that it is utterly impossible to prom- 
enade upon it at all. Whenever I wish for exercise, I am compelled 
to cross the river, which, of course, I cannot do without company ;— 
and as the latter is not always procurable (F.’s profession calling him 
much from home) I am obliged to stay in doors more than I like or 
is conducive to my health. 

A short, but steep ascent from Smith’s Bar leads you to another 
“bench ” (as miners call it) almost as large as itself, which is covered 
with trees and grass, and is a most lovely place. From here, one has 
a charming view of a tiny bar called Frenchman’s. It is a most sun- 
ny little spot, covered with the freshest greensward, and nestling lov- 
ingly, like a petted darling, in the embracing curve of a crescent- 
shaped hill opposite. It looks more like some sheltered nook amid 
the blue mountains of New England, than anything I have ever yet 
seen in California. Formerly there was a “ Deer Lick” upon it; and I 
am told that on every dewy morning or starlit evening, you might 
see a herd of pretty creatures, gathering in antlered beauty about its 
margin. 

Now, however, they are seldom met with; the advent of gold- 
hunting humanity having driven them far up into the hills. 

The man who keeps the store at which we stopped (a log cabin 
without any floor) goes by the sobriquet of “ Yank,” and is quite a 
character in his way. He used to be a peddler in the States, and is 
remarkable for an intense ambition to be thought what the Yankees 
call “ cute and smart ;” an ambition which his true and good heart 
will never permit him to achieve. He is a great friend of mine (I 
am always interested in that bezarre mixture of shrewdness and sim- 
plicity of which he is a distinguishing specimen) and takes me largely. 
into his confidence, as to the various ways he has of doing greet 
miners. All the merest dulusion on his part, you understand—for he 
is the most honest of God’s creatures, and would not, I verily believe, 
cheat a man out of a grain of golden sand to save his own harmless 
and inoffensive life. He is popularly supposed to be smitten with the 
charms of the “Indiana Girl ;” but I confess I doubt it, for “ Yank” 
himself informed me confidentially, that ‘though a very superior and 
splendid woman, she had no polish !” 

He is an indefatigable “‘snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,” and 
his store is the most comical olla podrida of heterogeneous merchan- 
dise that I ever saw. There is nothing you can ask for but what he 
has,—from crowbars down to cambric needles ; from velveteen trow- 
sers up to broadcloth coats of the jauntiest description. The quality 
of his goods, it must be confessed, is sometimes rather equivocal. 
His collection of novels is by far the largest, the greasiest, and the 
“yellowest kivered” of any to be found on the river. I will give 
you an instance of the variety of his possessions. 

I wanted some sealing-wax to mend a broken chess-piece, having, by 
some strange carelessness, left the box containing mine in Marysville. 
I inquired everywhere for it, but always got laughed at for supposing 

VoL. I. 28 
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that any one would be so absurd as to bring such an article into the 
mountains. As a forlorn hope I applied to “ Yank.” Of course, he 
had plenty! The best of it is, that whenever he produces any of 
these out-of-the-way things, he always says that he brought them from 
the States;—which proves that he had a remarkable degree of fore- 
sight, when he left his home three years ago ! 

While I sat chatting with ‘‘ Yank,” I heard some one singing loud- 
ly, and apparently very gaily, a negro melody; and the next moment, 
who should enter but ‘‘ Little John,” who had been whipped accord- 
ing to sentence, three hours previously. As soon as he saw me, he 
burst into tears, and exclaimed— 

“Oh! Mrs. , a heartless mob has beaten me cruelly, has 
taken all my money from me, and has decreed that I, who am an in- 
nocent man, should leave the mountains, without a cent of money to 
assist me on my way!” 

The latter part of his speech, as I afterwards discovered, was cer- 
tainly a lie;—for he knew that a sum amply sufficient to pay his ex- 
penses to Marysville had been subscribed by the very people who 
believed him guilty. Of course, his complaints were extremely painful 
to me. You know how weakly pitiful I always am towards wicked 
people ;—for it seems to me, that they are so much more to be compas- 
sionated than the good. 

But what could I say to poor John? I did not for one moment 
doubt his entire guilt ; and so, as people often do on such occasions, I 
took refuge in a platitude. 

“Well, John,” I sagely remarked, “I hope that you did not take 
the money. And only think how much happier you are in that case, 
than if you had been beaten and abused as you say you have, and at 
the same time were a criminal !” 

I must confess, much as it tells against my eloquence, that John 
did not receive my well-meant attempt at consolation, with that pious 
gratitude, which such an injured innocent ought to have exhibited ; 
but F. luckily calling me at that moment, I was spared any more of 
his tearful complaints. 

Soon after our return to the cabin, John’s lawyer and the ‘“ Squire ” 
called upon us. They declared their perfect conviction of his inno- 
cence ; and the latter remarked, that if any one would accompany 
him, he would walk up to the spot and examine the hole from whence 
the culprit affirmed that he had taken his money, only three days ago;— 
as he very naturally supposed that it would still exhibit signs of hav- 
ing been recently opened. It was finally agreed that the victim, who 
had never described the place to the Squire, should give a minute de- 
scription of it—unheard by his Honor—to F.; and afterwards should 
lead the former, accompanied by his counse! (no one else could be 
persuaded to make such martyrs of themselves) to the much-talked- 
of spot. And will you believe it, M., those two obstinate men actu- 
ally persevered, although it was nearly dark and a very cold, raw, 
windy night, in walking half a mile, up one of the steepest hills, on 
what the rest thought a perfect fool’s errand ! To be sure, they have 
triumphed for the moment, for the “ Squire’s” description on their 
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return, tallied exactly with that previously given to F. But alas! 
the infidels remained infidels still. 

Then W. bet an oyster supper for the whole party, which F. took 
up, that Miller on his return would confirm his client’s statement. 
For fear of accidents we had the oysters that night, and very nice 
they were, I assure you. This morning the hero of the last three 
days vanished to parts unknown. And thus endeth the ‘“ Squire’s” 
first attempt to sit in judgment on a criminal case. I regret his fail- 
ure very much, as do many others. Whether any one else could have 
succeeded better, I cannot say. But I am sure that no person could 
more sincerely desire and try to act for the best good of the commu- 
nity than the “ Squire.” 

I suppose that I should be as firm a believer in John’s innocence as 
any one, had he not said to F. and others, that ‘If he had taken the 
money they could not prove it against him ;” and many other similar 
things, which seem to me totally incompatible with innocence. 


SAD REVERIE. 


BY J. SWETT. 


Wuen memories of earlier years 
Come floating from the distant past, 
Where many a shadowy form appears 
A spell is o’er my spirit cast. 
Youth’s wayward and impulsive will 
Has bowed to reason’s calm control, 
Yet sad remembrance haunts me still, 
And shrouds in gloom my saddened soul. 


, 


Gone are those wild, delusive dreams, 
Which words had once no power to name; 
Before that paradise there gleams 
A waving sword of fiery flame. 
Years have passed by,—my soul feels yet, 
The pang which rent my heart in twain, 
When hope’s bright star in darkness set, 
Ah! nevermore to rise again! 


The soul-lit depths of one pure eye 
Were darkened by the trembling tear; 
A few short months went gliding by 
And hope returned, one heart to cheer. 
But, branded on my burning brain, 
Were words that never can depart ;— 
One life is but a problem vain, 
Wrought out of manhood’s cheerless heart. 
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THE QUICKSILVER MINE OF NEW ALMADEN.* 


BY MRS. S. A. DOWNER. 


Tuts mine is situated in the southern portion of the county of Santa 
Clara, at the distance of thirteen and a half miles from the pueblo of 
San José. During the spring or early summer months a more beau- 
tiful route can scarcely be traveled, the road running the whole dis- 
tance through the most lovely portion of the San José Valley. This 
mine constitutes a portion, or a continuation, of the coast range, in 
the approach to which the ascent is so gradual, that, assisted by the 
lofty range forming the back-ground of the picture, one can scarcely 
be persuaded that he is not descending ; or that the water, which 
is conducted for miles for the purposes of irrigation, does not run 
up hill. For more than a quarter of a mile before approaching the 
base of the mountain, the traveler comes upon a row of neat cot- 
tages, some six or eight in number, forming quite a little hamlet. 
Some of these are of large size, and are handsomely finished ; each 
inclosed with a paling fence, containing in front a small flower-garden 
with shrubbery, while a vegetable garden in the rear bespeaks use- 
fulness combined with taste and beauty. These cottages are occupied 
by the families of the superintendents of the works. From thence is 
a brick-yard, where are manufactured the bricks used in the construc- 
tion of the furnaces and other works. The brick is of the best des- 
cription ; and surrounding the vard stand the cabins, bush arbors, or 
tents, of the laborers employed, who are chiefly Mexicans. Next fol- 
lows the hotel—New Almaden House—a long, low building, of not 
very imposing appearance ; and beyond is the gate opening into the 
works, which occupy some four or five acres, running up to the side of 
the mountain, which now seems to inclose him on every side. 

Directly in front of the hotel a luxuriant growth of wild oats 
reaches far up the side of the mountain, while to the left, peak after 
peak rises in majestic beauty, crowned to their summits with a rich 
verdure, and dotted over with oaks of noble growth. Around the side 
winds the road, constructed at immense cost and labor, for the trans- 
portation of ore from the mountains to the hacienda below. And now 
behold us, on a very lovely morning, seated by the side of the driver, in 
one of the wagons used for this purpose. This was not the most dainty 
conveyance imaginable, and being placed over four hundred pounds of 
powder, to be carried up for the use of the mine, the reflection in- 
voluntarily suggested itself—‘Should spontaneous combustion take 
place, there will certainly be an end of us.” No such catastrophe oc- 
curred ; and the road, winding and turning up the mountain side, dis- 
closed new beauties at every foot of the distance. At the right was 
a deep ravine, through which flowed a brook, supplied by springs in 
the mountain, and which, in places, was completely hid by tangled 
masses of wild-wood, among which we discerned willows along its edge, 


* Generally spoken of in the plural, which is an error; there is but one mine. 
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with oak, sycamore and buckeye. Although late in summer, roses 
and convolvuli, with several varieties of floss were in blossom ; with 
sweet-brier, honeysuckle, and various plants, many of which were un- 
known to us, not then in bloom, and which Nature, with prodigal hand, 
has strewn in bounteous profusion over every acre of the land. To 
the left of the mountain side, the wild gooseberry grows in abundance. 
The fruit is large and of good flavor, though of rough exterior. Wild 
oats, diversified with shrubs and live-oak, spread around us, till we 
reach the patzo, nine hundred and forty feet above the base of the 
mountain. The road is something over a mile, although there are 
few persons who have traveled it on foot under a burning sun, but 
would be willing to make their affidavits it was nearer five. 

Let us pause, and look around us. For a distance of many miles, 
nothing is seen but the tops of successive mountains ; then appears 
the beautiful valley of San Juan, while the Coast Range is lost in 
distance. The patzo is an area of more than an acre in extent ; and 
still above us, but not directly in view, is a Mexican settlement, com- 
posed of the families, and lodging-cabins of the miners. There is a 
store, and provisions are carried up on pack-mules, for retail among 
the miners who may truly be said to live from hand to mouth. We 
are still three hundred and thirty-three feet below the summit, where in 
1845 a shaft was sunk, and mining first commenced. This point had 
been the resort of the aborigines not only of this State, but from as 
far as the Columbia river, to obtain the paint (vermilion) found in 
the cinnabar, and which they used in the decoration of their persons. 
How long this had been known to them cannot be ascertained ; proba- 
bly a long time, as they had worked into the mountain some fifty or 
sixty feet, with what implements can only be conjectured. A quantity 
of round stones, evidently from the brook, was found in a passage, 
with a number of skeletons ; the destruction of life having been caused, 
undoubtedly, by the sudden caving in of the earth, burying the unskilled 
savages in the midst of their labors. It had been supposed for some- 
time that the ore possibly contained the precious metals, but no regu- 
lar assay was made till in 45; a gentleman now largely interested, 
procured a retort, not doubting that gold, or at least silver, would 
crown his efforts. Its real character was made known by its perni- 
cious effects upon the system of the experimenter. The discovery 
was instantly communicated to a brother, a member of a wealthy 
firm in Mexico, who with others purchased the property, consisting of 
two leagues, held under a Spanish title, of the original owner. For 
some years but little was done. The ore proved both abundant and 
rich, but required the outlay of a vast amount of capital to be work- 
ed to advantage ; and, while Nature with more than her usual liberality 
had furnished in the mountain itself all the accessories for the success- 
ful prosecution of her favors, man was too timid to avail himself of 
her gifts. In 1850, the present company was formed. With untir- 
ing energy, guided by a liberal and enlightened policy, the work pro- 
ceeded with vigor, and at this time, the works being nearly completed, 
the extraction of the mercury proceeds without interruption. 

In 1850 a tunnel was commenced in the side of the mountain in a 
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line with the patio, and which has already been carried to the distance 
of 1100 feet by ten feet wide, and ten feet in hight to the crown of 
the arch, which is strongly roofed with heavy timber throughout its 
entire length. Through this the rail-track passes ; the cars receiving 
the ore as it is brought on the backs of the carriers, (fenateros) from 
the depths below, or from the hights above. The track being free, 
we will now take a seat on the car, and enter the dark space. Not 
an object is visible, save the faint torch-light at the extreme end ; and 
a chilling dampness seizes on the frame, so suddenly bereft of warmth 
and sunshine. This sensation does not continue as we descend into 
the subterranean caverns below, and now commence the wonders, as 
well as the dangers of the undertaking. By the light of a torch we 
pass through a damp passage of some length, a sudden turn bringing 
us into a sort of vestibule, where, ina niche at one side, is placed a 
rude shrine of the tutelary saint, or protectress of the mine—Vuwes- 
tra Senora de Gaudalupe, before which a lighted candle is kept con- 
stantly burning. You descend a perpendicular ladder formed by 
notches cut into a solid log. You go down, perhaps twelve feet ; you 
turn and pass a narrow corner, where a frightful gulf seems yawning to 
receive you. Carefully threading your way over the very narrowest 
of footholds, you turn into another passage black as night, to descend 
into a flight of steps formed in the side of the cave, tread over some 
loose stones, turn around, step over arches, down into another passage, 
that leads into many dark and intricate windings and descendings, 
or chambers supported but by a column of earth,—now stepping this 
way, then that, twisting and turning, all tending down, down to where, 
through the darkness of midnight one can discern the faint glimmer, 
which shines like Shakespeare’s ‘ good deed in a naughty world,” and 
which it seems impossible one can ever reach. We were shown a 
inap giving the subterranean topography of this mine ; and truly, the 
crossings and re-crossings, the windings and intricacies of the laby- 
riuthine passages could only be compared to the streets of a dense 
city, while nothing short of the clue, furnished Theseus by Ariadne, 
would insure the safe return into day, of the unfortunate pilgrim, who 
should enter withcut a guide. 

The miners have named the different passages after their saints, 
and run them off as readily as we do the streets of a city; and after 
exhausting the names of all the saints in the calender, have com- 
menced on different animals, one of which is not inaptly called £7 ele- 
fante. Some idea of the extent and number of these passages may 
be formed, when we state that sixty pounds of candles are used by the 
workmen in the twenty-four hours. Another turn brings us upon 
some men at work. One stands upon a single plank placed high 
above us in an arch, and he is drilling into the rock above him for the 
purpose of placing a charge of powder. It appears very dangerous, 
yet we are told that no lives have ever been lost, and no more serious 
accidents have occurred than the bruising of a hand or limb, from 
varelessness in blasting. How he can maintain his equilibrium is a 
mystery to us, while with every thrust of the drill his strong chest 
heaves, and he gives utterance to a sound, something between a grunt 
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and a groan, which is supposed by them to facilitate their labor. 
Some six or eight men working in one spot, each keeping up this ago- 
nizing sound, awakens a keen sympathy. Were it only a cheerful 
sing-song, one could stand it ; but in that dismal place, their wizzard- 
like forms and appearance, relieved but by the light of a single tallow 
candle stuck in the side of the rock, just sufficing to make ‘‘ darkness 
visible,” is like opening to us the shades of Tartarus; and the throes 
elicited from over-wrought human bone and muscle, sound like the 
anguish wrung from infernal spirits, who hope for no escape. 

These men work in companies, one set by night, another by day, 
aiternating week about. We inquired the average duration of life of 
the men who work under ground, and found that it did not exceed 
that of forty-five years, and the diseases to which they are mostly sub- 
ject are those of the chest ; showing conclusively how essential light and 
air are to animal, as well as vegetable life. With a sigh and a shud- 
der, we step aside to allow another set of laborers to pass. There 
they come ; up, and up, from almost interminable depths ; each one 
as he passes, panting, puffing and wheezing, like a high-pressure 
steamboat, as with straining nerve and quivering muscle, he staggers 
under the load, which nearly bends him double. These are the tena- 
teros, carrying the ore from the mine to deposit it in the cars ; and 
like the miner he is burdened by no superfluous clothing. A shirt and 
trowsers, or, the trowsers without a shirt; a pair of leathern sandals 
fastened at the ankle, with a felt cap, or the crown of an old hat, 
completes his costume. The ore is placed in a flat leather bag, (¢a/é- 
go) with a band two inches wide that passes around the forehead, the 
weight resting along the shoulders and spine. ‘Two hundred pounds 
of rough ore are thus borne up, flight after flight, of perpendicular 
steps ; now winding through deep caverns, or threading the most tor- 
tuous passages ; again ascending over earth or loose stones, and up 
places that have not even an apology for steps, all the while lost in 
Cimmerian darkness, but for a torch borne aloft, which flings its 
sickly rays over the dismal abysm, showing that one unwary step 
would plunge him beyond the possibility of human aid or succor. Not 
always, however, do they ascend ; they sometimes come from above ; 
yet we should judge the toil and danger to be nearly as great in one 
case, as in the other. Thirty trips will these men make in one day, 
from the lowest depths. 

For once we were disposed to quarrel with the long, loose skirts, 
that not only impeded our progress, but prevented our attempt to 
ascend to the summit, and enjoy from thence a prospect of great 
beauty and extent. But one woman, we believe, has ever accom- 
plished this feat, which severely tasks the strength of manhood. 

We will now follow the fenateros, as they load the locomotive with 
the contents of their sacks, and run after it into the open air. There 
they go, with shouts of laughter, and really, as one emerges into the 
warm sunshine, the change is most inspiriting. They have reached 
the end of the track, and throw off the great lumps of ore, without 
an effort, as if they were mere cabbages. What capacious chests, 
and how gaily they work! Such gleeful activity in men we never be- 
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fore beheld. The large lumps deposited, they now seize shovels and 
jumping on the cars, the small lumps mixed with earth, are cleared off 
with the most astonishing celerity. Do but behold that fellow of 
Doric build, with brawny muscles, and who is a perfect fac simile of 
Hercules, as he stood engraved with his club, as we remember him in 
Bell or Tooke’s Pantheon! What a complete model for a sculptor ! 
And now they are off again to resume their toil, giving an impetus to 
the car, as full of play and frolic as boys let loose from school. Can 
it be that these are the same men that so strongly excited our sympa- 
thies, but a few moments since, while staggering under their heavy 
sacks? Truly, is the back fitted for the burden, and there is a mercy, 
doubtless, in the exuberance of spirit, and the light-heartedness that 
enables them to make sport of their labor. So it is through life ; 
the law of compensation runs through every phase of human existence, 
and there is not a suffering that has not its counterpart in some 
latent good, not always directly discerned. 

The ore deposited on the patio, another set of laborers engage in 
separating the large lumps, and reducing them to the size of common 
paving stones, which are placed by themselves. The smaller pieces 
are put in a separate pile, while the earth (¢erra) is sifted through 
coarse sieves for the purpose of being made into adobes. There is 
also a blacksmith’s shop for making and repairing implements. The 
miner is not paid by the day, but receives pay for the ore he extracts. 
They usually work in parties of from two to ten; half the number 
work during the day, the other half by night, and in this manner 
serve as cheeks upon each other. Should a drone get into the num- 
ber, complaint is made to the engineer, who has to settle such matters, 
which he generally does by placing him with a set nearer his capacity, 
or sometimes by a discharge. The price of the ore is settled by 
agreement for each week. Should the passage be more than com- 
monly laborious, they do not earn much ; or if on the contrary it proves 
to be easy, and of great richness, the gain is theirs; it being not in- 
frequent for them to make from thirty to forty dollars a week a piece, 
and seldom less than fifteen. In those parts of the mine where the 
ore is worthless, but still has to be extracted in order to reach that 
that will pay, or to promote ventilation, they are paid by the vara,* ata 
stipulated price. They do nothing with getting the ore to the patio; 
this is done by the ¢enateros at the company’s expense, as is also the 
separating, sifting and weighing. Each party have their ore kept sep- 
arate ; it is weighed twice a week and an account taken. They select 
one of their party who receives the pay, and divides it among his fellows. 

The tenateros receive three dollars per diem; the sifters and weigh- 
ers, two dollars and a half; blacksmiths and bricklayers, five and six, 
while carpenters are paid the city price of eight dollarsa day. These 
wages seem to be very just and liberal, yet such is their improvidence 
that no matter how much they earn, the miners are not one peso better 
off at the end of the month than they were at its beginning. No pro- 
vision being made for sickness or age, when that time comes, as come 
it will, there is nothing for them to do but like some worn out old 


*A vara is two feet and nine inches. 
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charger, lie down and die. This has reference exclusively to the Mex- 
icans ; and it is a pity that a Savings Bank could not be established, 
and made popular among them. They number between two and three 
hundred in all; but they are, perhaps, the most impracticable people 
in the world, going on as their fathers did before them, firmly believ- 
ing in the axiom, that sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

We will now resume our seat on the wagon loaded to return, and 
as we do so, cannot but admire the horses—a team of four to each 
wagon. What noble animals, and how well they draw, seemingly no 
more tired with this their last load, than when they first ascended in 
the morning. As we approach the hacienda, we are again reminded 
that it was built for time. The warehouses are of substantial brick 
structure, standing within a wall, and on a line with the gate or main 
entrance. These buildings, with the furnaces, blacksmith shop and an 
open space for the manufacture of adobes, are all within the inclosure, 
and occupy a space of several acres. There are, at present, thirteen 
furnaces in constant operation. They are of solid masonry, stand 
under cover, with open, raised roofs, to admit the free escape of 
noxious gasses, and are in rows about six feet apart, being forty feet 
long by eight in breadth, and ten in hight. The fuel used is wood, 
cut in the mountains, and delivered at six dollars a cord. <A uniform 
but not very high degree of temperature is all that is required. The 
fire occupies the first compartment at one end, with numerous conduc- 
tors for the heat to pass through the furnace in which the ore is 
placed. This receptacle is four feet in width, six in length, and five 
feet high. It will contain 15,000 pounds of ore, or 12,000 pounds of 
adobes. Each furnace requires twelve or fourteen condensers, through 
which the vapor, as it flies off, is conducted along numerous chambers, 
alternating above and beneath, until it reaches the end where it 
passes through a wooden cistern, ten feet long by four in breadth, and 
two in depth. These cisterns are kept half filled with water, over 
which the smoke passes and cools on its way to the chimneys, which 
are of wood—each chimney having a separate condenser. The length 
of time required for the extraction of the quicksilver, is about fifty- 
six hours from the solid ore, and fifty from adobes. Each condenser 
is fitted with a small pipe through which the condensed vapor, or 
quicksilver, flows in streams along a narrow trough, then through 
another pipe into iron vats, the size of a half hogshead, placed in the 
ground. From these vats the molten liquid is ladled out into scales ; 
its weight is accurately determined and it is then poured into wrought 
iron flasks, a foot and a half in length by eight inches in diameter and 
a quarter of an inch thick. Each flask contains seventy-five pounds, 
and, when filled, is placed in a heavy vice, where the stopper is 
screwed down and secured. These flasks are imported from Eng- 
land; and the impossibility of obtaining them at the right time, occa- 
sioned a serious loss to the company at their outset, they being com- 
pelled to use large cylinders or even wooden boxes, through the cracks 
of which the quicksilver escaped, as well as by evaporation. 

The furnaces, which are flat, are filled from the top. The ore is 
wheeled in and handed down to a man, who carefully places it in such 
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manner that the heat may permeate through every portion. A white 
vapor flies off and passes through the opposite conductors into the 
condensers. The top of the furnace being bricked up, is closely 
covered with fresh mortar, on which is placed a thick layer of dry 
ashes, that no vapor may escape. This is also done at the mouth, 
and over each condenser. Five timés in each month the charge is 
renewed; and after each charge the soot is scraped from off the tops 
and sides of the condensers, and, being mixed with ashes and water, 
again undergoes the action of heat, being usually placed on the top 
of the ore when the furnace is nearly filled. 

Notwithstanding the precautions used, the escape of arsenic with 
the sulphate of mercury, has a deleterious effect upon those who labor 
among the furnaces. Hach man works one week out of four, and then 
changes to something else. Even cattle, if allowed to browse at 
large in the vicinity during the dry season, become salivated, and die 
from its effects. ‘Ten men only are required in this department, as but 
half the number of furnaces are filled at one time. Two act as firemen 
by day, who also weigh the liquid, and fill the flasks ; two as night- 
watchmen, who act alternately, assisting by day in the other depart- 
ments, or in extracting the dross from the vacant furnaces, and filling 
them, two and a half days apart. There is one foreman attached to 
this department, who also superintends the manufacture of adobes. As 
the loaded wagons come down from the mines, they deposit their con- 
tents on a platform in the rear, and ona line with the tops of the 
furnaces. The large lumps are placed on one side, the small lumps on 
the other, while the dirt is wheeled off to the open space in front, and, 
mixed with water, is made into adobes. Adobes are made during the 
summer or dry season, and but a small number can be stored for winter 
use. The fluid is extracted from them during the summer. They 
require a less amount of heat than the ore; a certain proportion of 
which, however, in small pieces, is usually introduced with them into 
the furnaces. The water used, is brought in pipes from the mountain. 
Except that the fires are not allowed to go out, no labor is permitted 
on the Sabbath, and ten hours constitute a day’s work. 

In the treatment of their employees, the company has been guided 
by a liberal spirit—securing the best men, and retaining them by their 
best interests. TLlad the ore proved less rich, or had not a far-seeing 
and enlightened policy actuated them, the company would, ere this, 
have been plunged into irretrievable ruin, as their outlays have 
amounted to but little short of their full proceeds. They are now in 
a prosperous condition ; but it must be recollected that, unlike metals 
possessing a circulating medium, the demand for quicksilver is limited 
and the returns extend over many months. The furnaces and other 
works are nearly completed, and the miners have reached a depth of 127 
feet from the patio, or 462 feet beneath the summit of the mountain. 

The accommodations at the hotel are not on the most extensive 
scale, but one can be very comfortable, and a week may be passed 
without feeling ennuz. There is a probability, that the company will 
erect a commodious house the coming season, and that arrangements 
will immediately be made for ‘ath-houses. Attached to the hotel is 
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a store, oid a Minion nal at a Sites of not more we thirty 
yards in the rear, is a running brook, that may be traced high up into 
the mountain gap. Its water is wonderfully clear, offering to the 
angler, great temptation to cast his fly for the speckled trout that 
are found in large numbers, and are of respectable size and weight. 
A few steps across this brook are two mineral springs, which bubble u up 
within a few feet of each other. In taste, the water closely resembles 
the Congress Water of Saratoga; it is more strongly impregnated with 
soda, and, drunk with syrup, is by many preferred to the soda water 
of the shops. This water, which is bottled on the spot, can now be 
obtained at the principal drug stores of this city ; and is highly bene- 
ficial in dyspepsia, and kindred disorders of the stomach and liver. 

An early riser, we start from our pillow at the first gray streak of 
dawn, In passing, we stop a moment at the springs for a glass of 
water, then pursue the path along the brook till it turns off to the 
left, and, gently winding along the mountain side, reaches its top, 
where, in addition to enchanting scenery, the sportsman will find quail 
in countless numbers ; or, following the brook, we will take the path 
at the declivity of the mountain, and proceed for upwards of a mile, 
every step of the way strewed with wild thyme, roses and sweet-brier 
intermingled with dense masses of vegetation that stretch along dot- 
ted with: willows, sycamores and oaks, in boundless profusion, Here 
the path suddenly crosses the brook, and forms a trail to the mine, 
along which the pack-mules formerly brought the ore, before the 
wagon-road was constructed ; or even at this time, when the latter is 
rendered impassable by heavy rains. And now, on the trunk of a 
tree, which in falling had thrown itself across the stream, we seat our- 
selves, and leaning back against a drooping willow, we watch the fin- 
ny inhabitants, as they glide and sport in the crystal element. We 
almost wish that we were a little fish ; but then the big fishes, that 
sometimes come along! We breathe freely in this clear mountain air; 
there is health in every breeze. Our soul expands ; we drink deep 
draughts from the pure fountain of life, which fill and exalt our inner- 
most being. There is beauty above, and on ev ery side of us; sweet 
voices steal upon the ear and whisper peace to the heart. The morn- 
ing stars sing together in the blue expanse, ere the gay orb of day, 
like a beaming monarch, rising from the top of one mountain, flings 
his laughing glances on the mountains opposite. At our feet, the 
“babbling” brook, leaping, running and dancing on its way, flows 
ever, ever onward. Who could be a sluggard, with such ple asure 
within his grasp? Reluctantly, we rise to retrace our steps, regret- 
ting, as we do so, that the hour could not be indefinitely prolonged. 

When we turned our back on city fogs and winds, we determined 
to leave city forms and cares behind us; to make the most of our 
reprieve and woo nature in her wild and hidden fastnesses. We 
found what we sought, and obtaiged even more than that for which 
we had bargained. Many persons come hither to visit the Mine, ex- 
pecting in a few hours to take in every point of interest. They ascend 
to the former, take a hurried turn among the furnaces, ask innumera- 
ble unimportant questions of the gentlemanly superintendents, im- 
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bibe a few glasses of water from the springs, and return, protesting 
there was nothing worth seeing after all. Truly, having eyes they 
see not; and to such, even the beauties of Eden would require point- 
ing out. ‘To most persons, the valleys of California possess the great- 
est attraction; but, in our estimation, the mountain region is by far the 
most beautiful. In many parts the scenery is grand and majestic, 
though it can scarcely ever be said to reach the sublime ; and there 
is a uniformity in the general character and appearance of the moun- 
tains, rolling, rising and projecting, with their sides and tops sprink- 
led with flowers, clumps of shrubs and herbage, with evergreen trees 
or with the wild-oats, that, borne on the wings of the wind, are deposi- 
ted on every spare inch of soil. Neither is this section destitute of 
fertile spots. The finest cereals with the largest vegetables, are found 
in this region, while its mammoth trees have become world-renowned. 
The mines of Almaden in Spain, from which this mine derives its 
name, have been worked for more than two thousand years, and have 
reached a great depth. The ore does not average over ten per cent. 
of quicksilver. At the mine of New Almaden, the average yield is 
thirty-eight, and has reached as high as fifty per cent. Nothing less, 
indeed, would have enabled it to compete with its Spanish rival, where 
convict labor is alone employed, and which has the monopoly of the 
European market, beside furnishing a large amount to Mexico and 
South America. The amount of quicksilver used in California, is 
much less than is generally supposed. Notwithstanding the increase 
of gold mining, the whole amount for home consumption, does not ex- 
ceed one hundred flasks per month. The exports to Chile and China, 
are not large ; much of that imported by the latter country, is mixed 
with sulphur and re-converted into the vermilion of commerce. Seven- 
ninths of the sales are made to Mexico, where it is extensively used in 
the silver mines of that country. The ore at New Almaden, does not 
run in veins, or leads, but is found in pockets. It may last for ages; 
and, again, such is the uncertainty connected with mining, it may sud- 
denly cease, the supply becoming exhausted ; or the company may be 
compelled to abandon their work from the sudden rushing in of water. 


THE GOLD DIGGERS. 
BY SAMUEL HUGH LLOYD. 

Tue sun is up, the crimsoned hills 
Throw back his golden beams; 

And vale and dell drink in his rays, 
And through the woods, the streams, 

Searee waked from sleep, to all around 
Reflect each cheerful ray, 

As now we ope our waking eyes, 
And greet the new-born day. 
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No faltering hearts shall greet the morn, 
As from our tents we go, 

And seek the spot whose beaten path 
Our trusty feet well know; 

For ’neath the stream the gold we see, 
The sand has treasured there, 

And where the earth in rocks and veins 
It long concealed with care. 


Then speed the spade, and speed the wheel, 
The dross we give the tide, 
As from above by Love’s pure streams 
The heart is purified ;— 
And cheerfully each day we'll spend, 
For thus the tale is told— 
That every moment, as it flies, 
Pours out its grains of gold! 


Then speed the spade, and speed the tide, 
And let the wheel go round; 

The noise of toil and Nature’s voice 
Have e’er a pleasing sound:— 

And though the sea and hills and plains 
Conceal our homes from view, 

The gold we dig, shall spread the board, 
And buy the cottage too! 


And bosoms, pure as lilies are, 
The precious ore shall wear; 

When art by cunning hand shall shape 
The cross they meekly bear ;— 

And eagles, swift with golden wings, 
Shall fly across the land, 

And give to honest toil its meed 
And free the toiling-hand. 





Upon the face of every morn 
There is some little cloud; 
On ilka rose there is a thorn 
To fright away the crowd; 
Yet mornings smile and roses bloom,— 
And this has light, and that perfume. 


A careful hand may blunt the thorn, 
And pluck the rose away ; 

A cheerful breeze may greet the morn, 
And make a cloudless day; 

Yet worse than rose or morn art thou, 

With frowns forever on thy brow. 


An empty bosom all the while 
From Love’s delicious darts to keep, 
Having no smile for those who smile, 
And not a tear for those who weep; 
A strange anomaly thou art, 
A glorious form without a heart. 
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Aunt Prituts’s Canin, on Soutnern Lire as 17 Is. By Mrs. Mary H. Eastman. Lipping- 
cott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. For sale by Marvin & Hircncock, Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, 

This is a very thrilling story, well to!d, and, doubtless, as it purports to do, 
represents “Southern Life as it Is.” Some idea of the favor with which it has 
been received may be gathered from the fact, that the copy before us is one of 
the “Twentieth Thousand.” The following extract will give an insight into its 
character and objects: 


“Slavery, authorized by God, permitted by Jesus Christ, sanctioned by the Apostles, maintain- 
ed by good men of all ages, is still existing in a portion of our beloved country. How long it will 
continue, or whether it willever cease, the Almighty Ruler of the Universe can alone determine. 
Abolition—born in fanaticism, nurtured in violence and disorder, it exists too. Turning aside 
the institutions and commands of God, treading under foot the love of country, despising the 
laws of Nature and the Nation, it is dead to every feeling of patriotism and brotherly kindness, 
full of strife and pride, strewing the path of the slave with thorns, and of the master with difficul- 
ties, accomplishing nothing good, forever creating disturbance.” 


Home Prervres. By Mrs. Many Anprews Dennison. Harper & Brothers New York. For 
sale by Marvin & Iitcncock, San Francisco. 


We cheerfully indorse all the praise that has been bestowed upon this work. 
It is a series of truthfal pictures of the home circle, wherein are represented the 
trials and career of an amiable woman, who, from a simple village maiden, be- 
came a rich merchant’s wife, then a languid lady of fashion, and finally, after 
being tried in the ordeal of adversity, a noble-hearted wife and mother, in every 
sense of the word. Few can read the work without interest, or fail to find a 
useful moral in almost every page. 
tHYMES WITH REASON AND Witnovt. By B. P. Surtitaser. J.C. Derby, New York. For 

sale by W. B. Cooke, San Francisco. 

Who would have suspected Mrs. Partington of writing poetry? One is so ae- 
eustomed to think of that celebrated personage in her neat, white cap and eape, 
and old fashioned dress, tapping her snuff box, and giving utterance to sentiments 
of the most practical philosophy, that making rhymes seems the last thing she 
would trouble her dear, old head about. Yet she has made some that are never 
“without reason,” and often possess gréat beauty. Most of them have hitherto 
delighted the numerous readers of the Boston Post, while not a few have strayed 
from journal to journal all over the wide Union. We are pleased to see them col- 
lected and preserved in book form. They speak the language of Nature, and of a 
heart full of good feeling towards mankind; while some of the most pathetie can- 
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not fail to awaken the tenderest emotions of the huma nheart. In fact, “Shilla- 
ber’s Poems” are a valuable addition to the Poetical Literature of America. 


Snort Patent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. H. Long & Brother, New York. For sale by LeCount 
& StronG and Geo. W. Murray & Co., San Francisco. 


We are pleased to see these universally read and frequently quoted Sermons 
redeemed from the uncertain fate of newspaper effusions, and collected into a 
form for deliberate perusal or reference. For in a bold and original style, amid 
many odd and far-fetched expressions, they tell the plain, homely truth, and teach 
a vast deal of good, practical morality. They are published in three volumes, 
whose binding, typography and tasteful finish, reflect the highest credit upon the 
publishers, and are worthy of adorning the shelves of any library, while they 
will prove an unfailing repertoire of wit and humor. 

Sunny Memortes OF Foreign Lanps. By Mrs. Harriet Bercuer Stowe. Two volumes.— 

Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. For sale by Marvin & Hitcucook, San Francisco. 

After all the adulation everywhere showered upon her, and the pomp and cer- 
emony which ever attended her steps,—after the cordial and enthusiastic greet- 
ings that she received from her friends over the water, and the unvarying kind- 
ness and hearty sympathy which they exhibited for her during her sojourn among 
them,—it would have been difficult for Mrs. Stowe to have brought back aught 
but “Sunny Memories.” Her description of men and things are exceedingly 
graphic and life-like. Were it not that we are too constantly reminded of the 
impelling motive and object of her visit,—had the slavery emancipator and aboli- 
tionist been less apparent, the perusal of this book would have afforded us unal- 
loyed delight. But everywhere, in the frescoed salons of gorgeous palaces, in 
classic galleries of art, in the somber aisles of Gothic cathedrals, in dungeons of 
moss-grown medizeval castles, in gay assemblies, in the homes of princes and the 
huts of the peasants, that pitiable object, a miserable, manacled shape appears, 
clanking his chains and bemoaning his wrongs, and, like the evil genii in an 
Arabian tale, changing in an instant a scene of fairy-like beauty into a barren, 
loathsome desert. Yet, on the other hand, no one, however he may differ from 
Mrs. Stowe in feeling or opinion, can fail to be charmed with the grace and viva- 
city of her style, and the many noble sentiments to which she gives utterance, 
while comparing the institutions of the countries which she visits, with those of 
her fondly remembered land. 

CaTHarine Asuton. Appleton & Co., New York. For sale by LeCount & Srrone and Geo. 

W. Murray, San Francisco. 

The publie will hail with pleasure another of Miss Sewell’s excellent novels. 
Few authors enjoy a more enviable reputation both at home and abroad, than 
this estimable lady. For her works, while they betray great talent both in their 
general plan and in their detail, are written in an agreeable style and are ever 
characterized by a high, moral tone, and correct religious feeling. In Catharine 
Ashton, she describes the career of an humble maiden, who, never forgetting 
the station in which it has pleased God to place her, or neglecting any op- 
portunity to be useful to those around her, after’ suffering many domestic trials, 
as well as mortifications and persecutions from those who, by her stern sense 
of duty, were made to a certain extent her enemies, finally obtained an hon- 
orable position in society, blessed with the love and esteem of all who knew 
her. The story contains few startling scenes or unexpected incidents, yet never 
flags in interest; and in the delineation of the personages who play their part in 
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its development, the fair authoress displays the same intimate knowledge of the 
motives that usually influence human action, which characterizes her previous 
productions. We cheerfully commend this book to the mothers and daughters 
of San Francisco. 

PioneeR WomEN or THE West. By Mrs. Ever. Charles Scribner, New York. For sale by 

Marvin & Hrrencock, Pioneer Book Store, Montgomery street. 

What “ Old Mortality ” was to the moss-covered and crumbling tombs of the 
old covenanters, Mrs. Ellet is to the heroie women of her own country ; renewing 
to posterity the half-forgotten story of their lives of self-devotion and noble daring, 
by compiling from brief anecdotes, scattered here and there, and from private 
records, a book which deserves a place in every library. The author is already 
widely and favorably known by a previous effort, with the same praiseworthy 
object, viz: “The Women of the American Revolution,” and, perhaps, it is not 
hazarding too much to say, that this work will add to a reputation so nobly 
gained. It is the story of the wives and mothers, who, with their sons and hus- 
bands, ventured into the unexplored wilds of the Western forests, and endured 
the hardships and struggles of a settler’s life. While it abounds in thrilling 
accounts of perilous adventure and deeds of heroism, it is interspersed with many 
lively descriptions of the domestic lives and manners of the early Pioneers, their 
customs, occupations and amusements; so that altogether, it is an instructive, en- 
tertaining and useful book. 

Tue Lire or Joan or Arc. By Daviv W. Bartierr. Miller, Orton & Mulligan, Auburn 
and Buffalo. For sale by W. B. Cooxs, corner Merchant and Montgomery streets. 

This little history of the “Fairest Lily in the field of France,” deserves to be 
universally read. It is beautifully written, in a style so clear and simple as to 
make it an appropriate book for children, yet with enough of artistic finish to 
merit the praise of the adult. The author, by a deep and careful research among 
our best authorities, has made himself well acquainted with his subject, and has 
given us a biography of the “ Maid of Orleans,” which may be taken as a faithful 
account of her eventful course and tragical fate; while it presents a lively picture 
of the gloomy and threatening state of affairs, which called her forth from the 
retirement of her native village of Domremy to be the saviour of her country. 
The actions of the unrivaled heroine, were they not so well authenticated, would 
seem almost incredible; and their record possesses all the charm of a romance, 
combined with all the interest of a true history. 

FAsntonaBLe Dissipation. By Meta VY. Fuuuer. R. Il. Lee & Co., Philadelphia. For sale 
by LeCount & Strone and Geo. W. Murray & Co., San Francisco. 

A dashing story of fashionable life, truthfully depicting its follies and dissipa- 
tions. The writer is already somewhat celebrated as the author of the “Sena- 
tor’s Son” and “Poems of Sentiment ;” and she writes like one well acquainted 
with the subject which she has made the title of her book. The story has all the 
interest of a narrative of actual life, and its perusal cannot fail to give pleasure. 


’ 


Minnie Hermon; on, THE NiGuT AND ITs Morninc. By Tavrtow W. Brown. Miller, 
Orton & Mulligan, Auburn and Buffalo. For sale by Wa. B. Cooke, Montgomery street. 
If there is a place on the face of the earth—alas, that we must say it—where 
a tale like the one whose title we give above is needed, that place is California. 
Need we say it is an appeal in behalf of temperance? To add force to his argu 
ment, the author has interwoven with the texture of his work many facts taken 
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from actual experience ;—thus giving to the whole a highly dramatic and vivid 
effect. We trust it may be extensively circulated and read. 


Sir Jasper Karew Kut. By Caarves Lever. Harper & Bros., New York. For sale by 
Marvin & Hitrencock, San Francisco. 


The name of Lever on the covers of a novel is a sufficient passport. The work, 
whose title we give above, is another of his inimitable tales of Irish life, full of 
wit and humor, full of lively, graphic scenes and well-drawn characters. 


Cuestnut Woop: A Tate. By Lrere Linpen. D. Appleton & Co., New York. For sale by 
G. W. Murray & Co., San Francisco. 


This book, though far more deserving than hundreds whose flattering notices 
fill closely printed columns, came to us unannounced, unprefaced, and we were 
quite unprepared for the treat it afforded. It is one of those stories, whose peru- 
sal excites in the reader an absorbing interest, causing him to relinquish it with 
reluctance, when interrupted, and to regret its conclusion. The scene is laid 
near the same locality that Irving has immortalized by “The Legend of the 
Sleepy Hollow,” in a little village which she calls “Hymeswold;” and her des- 
criptions of the rural charms and domestic peculiarities of the quiet, eld Dutch 
place, are both graphic and beautiful. The plot is quite intricate, and well devel- 
oped, with always enough of mystery clouding its unfolding, to sustain the in- 
terest of the reader. The author is unknown; but that she has a good heart, 
numberless touching passages evidence ;—and that she has talent of a high order, 
the whole book is an incontestible proof. 

Lewie or THe BenpEp Twic. By Cousin Crcety. Alden Beardsley & Co., Auburn. For 
sale by Marvin & Hircucock, San Francisco. 

Let every mother, nay every woman, read this exquisitely written story, and 
imprint its lesson upon her heart. It relates the career of a son, who, petted 
and indulged during infancy by a fond mother, grew up an imperious, self-willed 
boy, and finally made a miserable end, from the effects of those very passions, 
which his injudicious early-training had engendered. And it shows most forcibly 
the inestimable importance of a mother’s trust, and the extent of her responsi- 
bility. 

RAMBLES IN IcELAND. By Puryy Mixes. Charles B. Norton, New York. For sale by Gro. 

W. Murray & Co., Montgomery Block, ‘San Francisco. 

In declaring the motives which led to his visiting the remote Island which 
forms the subject of this book, the author says: “ After diligent and long-con- 
tinued search on all the maps of all the Wyeds, Johnstons and Coltons in Chris- 
tendom, he could find but one land that was untrodden; but one that was not 
as contemptibly common as Irkoutsk Timbuctoo or the Niger itself. Iceland was 
the shining bit of glazier, the one piece of virgin ore, the solitary lump of un- 
licked lava;” and straightway to Iceland he went. And, we confess, we hail 
with a feeling somewhat akin to his, a book of travel that promises to tell us 
something new. Saving by Sir George McKenzie and Madame Pfeiffer, Iceland 
has been almost unnoticed by modern travelers ;—a country which should be 
peculiarly interesting to Americans, not only on account of the obscurity which 
has enshrouded it, but because its early inhabitants were the first discoverers of 
our great continent. Mr. Miles is evidently a great traveler, a good observer, 
and knows how to tell what he has seen. His descriptions of the celebrated 
voleanic wonders of Iceland, its soil and scanty productions, the character 
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and present condition of its inhabitants, their form of government, manners, 

customs, hopes, necessities and prospects, give a very comprehensive and highly 

satisfactory view of, and cannot fail to furnish a vast amount of information con- 

cerning that hitherto almost “terra incognita.” 

Tue Turee CoLontes or Austratia. By Samvet Smpney. Derby & Miller, Auburn. For 
sale by Wa. B. Cooke, Montgomery street. 

There is probably no country which Californians regard with more interest and 
sympathy than Australia. Its people have collected from the same sources whence 
ours have gathered, speak the same language, and have almost the same hopes 
and fears. A volume giving a minute account, therefore, of our sister Dorado, 
cannot but meet with success among us. The one before us presents a complete 
history of each of the Three Colonies, New South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia, from the date of their respective settlements to the present time; and 
furnishes large amounts of information, regarding their pastures, copper mines 
and gold fields. The account which the author gives of the difficulties which 
arose from the establishment of the convict system, and of the numerous rebel- 
lions of the people against the tyranny and exactions of their despotic govern- 
ment, is highly interesting. There are also many scenes described which present 
a very correct idea of the state of society in Australia, and the distinction which 
exists between the convicts and colonists. In short, compiled from the most 
reliable data, “The Three Colonies of Australia” contains much that is instruct- 
ive and useful both to the emigrant and general reader. 

Gan Even; or, Pictures or Cusa. John P. Jewett & Co., Boston. For sale by LeCount & 

Srrone and Geo. W. Murray & Co., San Francisco. 

These Pictures have all the dreamy languor and luxuriance of beauty which 
characterize the scenes they image, and present altogether the most captivating 
view of Cuba that we have seen. One almost believes, as he reads, that he is 
wandering amid gorgeous flowers, orangeries studded with golden fruit, deep, 
dark plantain groves, picturesque mountains and sequestered vales. It can be 
perused in an hour or two, and we cheerfully recommend it. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


“ With news the time's in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 

August 9. The Ship Potomac was sold at auction by U. 8. Marshal for $7,400, 
a libel for carrying an excess of passengers having been filed against the owners. 
. . . Delegates were elected to the Democratic City and County Convention. 

August 10. The children of the Public Schools visited by invitation the exhi- 
bition of California on Canvass. . . . In the Superior Court proceedings were in- 
stituted by the District Attorney, against the Bark “Libertad,” claiming $80,000 
damages, for violation of the State Immigrant Law of 1852-3... . An attempt 
was niade to set fire to a house on the corner of Sacramento and Stockton streets. 
The fire was discovered in time to prevent much damage... . J A bill present- 
ed at a mecting of the County Supervisors, for cigars, liquors and refreshments, 
furnished the Grand Jury by Castree & Byrne and amounting to $689,50, excited 
a lively discussion. 
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August 11. A new local Extravaganza was produced at the Metropolitan, en- 
titled “ Above and Below,” or the $1,000 Prize Drama. . . . At the same place, 
in the afternoon, was had the drawing of Smith & Co.’s Raffle. It was conduet- 
ed with great fairness, and though 3,000 persons were present, with perfect order. 
Mr. George Hossefross presiding over the meeting, and little Miss Anna Quinn at 
the wheel and the drawing of the tickets. The lucky ticket which won the 
grand prize of $10,000 was held by a young man named Kelsey—who, after re- 
ceiving his money, presented Miss Quinn with $500. Forty other tickets drew 
prizes of various value. . . . The new iron Plaza fence is in process of erection. 
This had been a subject of spirited discussion both with the press and the people 
generally in consequence of a rumor having been circulated that the contractors 
had not made it in accordance with the specifications of the contract. 

August 12. Nine Chinese died on board the “ Exchange,” a ship which had ar- 
rived from China the day before, with 513 passengers, among whom a disease 
had broken out similar to that of the “Libertad.” . . . The Electionists held a 
County Nominating Convention in the Superior Court Room. 

August 13. The Nicaragua Company’s S. 8. Sierra Nevada arrived, 11 days 
from San Juan, bringing news of the passage of the Pacific Telegraph Bill by 
the Senate and of the appointment of Charles L. Weller as Deputy Postmaster 
at San Francisco, in place of Thos. J. Henley resigned; to take effect August 1st 
1854... . Yankee Sullivan, Dave Roberts, J. Winrow and others had a trial or 
skill on the stage of the Metropolitan. . .. The Turnvereins had a festival at 
Russ Garden. 

August 14. The Anti-Electionists’ County and City Convention met at the U. 
S. District Court Room. . . . The Electionists had a third meeting at the Record- 
er’s Court Room. . . . Seven more unfortunate Chinese died on board the Ex- 
change. 

August 15. The Electionists’ City Convention met and made sundry nomina- 
tions. . . . It is said that large numbers of grasshoppers have appeared and are 
doing great damage to the crops on the Calaveras and Mokelumne rivers. 

August 16. The Steamship Peytona arrived from Oregon bringing in tow the 
“Lot Whitcomb,” intended to run on the Sacramento and Marysville route in 
opposition to the California S. M. Company. . . . The Port Orford mines are re- 
ported to be a failure... . The P. M.S. S. Oregon left for Panama, carrying 
away treasure to the amount of $1,133,882 54; and the Nicaragua Co.’s 8. 8. 
Cortez, for San Juan, to that of $1,022,016 49. Total, $2,155,898 94. By a 
statement in the Herald, it appears, that from the 1st January, 1854 to date, the 
treasure shipped has amounted to $33,116,236 82; and in three years and 7 
months, viz: from 1st January 1851, to date, the quantity shipped amounted to 
$168,272,236 32... . Seventy-one deaths have occurred among the passengers 
of the Exchange. . . . The British Frigate Amphitrite, Capt. C. Frederick, carry- 
ing 24 guns, and the French Corvette L’Artemise, Captaine de L’Evegne, carry- 
ing 30 guns, a portion of the Allied fleet, 22 days from Honolulu—entered the 
harbor from an unsuccessful search for the Russians. . . . The Anti-Eleéctionist 
City and County Convention met and made additional nominations. 

August 17. The sale of the reversionary interest of the State in upwards of 
seven hundred beach and water lots, within the water front of the city was 
made by Messrs, Selover & Sinton, by order of the Board of California Land 
Commissioners. The price of each lot ranged from $5 to $3,700, the average be- 
ing $100. ‘The total amount of the whole sale was about $100,000. The corner 
stone of the Second Baptist Church was laid with appropriate ceremonies, on 
Bush street between Dupont aud Stockton streets. A statement of the his- 
tory of the Church having been read by the Rev. Mr. Rawlinson, its Pastor, 
it was placed in a box together with copies of the papers of the day, the Pioneer 
Magazine and other documents, and the box was deposited in the corner-stone. 
. . . The City Guards exercised in target-shooting near the New Catholic Church 
in Oakland. The distance seventy yards. The first prize, a piece of gold-bearing 
quartz set in a gold frame, was won by Sergt. A. F. Loring; the second, a heavy 
gold cross, by Corporal J. T. Jones. On their return, the Guards had a supper at 
the Oriental Hotel. . . . A. M. Perkins was brought before the Recorder to answer 
to the charge of assault made upon a Mr. Shears in the course of a difficulty 
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that arose in consequence of the former claiming one-fourth of the Union Race 
Course. . . . The Democratic City Convention met and made additional nomina- 
tions. . . . Seven of the Exchange passengers died. ... The Whig Primary 
Election took place in the Sixth Ward. An unsuccessful attempt was made to 
carry off the ballot-box. In the Third Ward the ballot-box was seized and 
dashed upon the floor with so much violence that it broke to pieces and the votes 
deposited in it became mingled with others that had not been voted; so that it 
became necessary to order another election for the Ward. In the First Ward 
the Judges managed to escape with the ballot-box in their arms. It having been 
discovered that some of the delegates elected were democrats, a new election 
was ordered. 

August 18. The Ship John N. Gossler arrived from Hongkong with 400 Chi- 
nese passengers. . . . The Pacifie Guards went over to Oakland on a Target Ex- 
eursion. . . . Four of the Exchange passengers died... . The California Far- 
mer states that grasshoppers have appeared in large numbers and were com- 
mitting great depredations upon the orchards and crops in the vicinity of Sacra- 
mento. . . . The Thermometer at Sacramento stood at 114° in the shade... . 
Campo Seco was destroyed by fire. Loss $100,000. 

August 19. The Whigs held a Primary Election in the First and Third Wards. 
... Mr. A. J. Neafie, a trgedian, arrived in the Panama; also a portion of the 
celebrated Germania Band. 

August 20, <A fire broke out at Mokelumne Hill and destroyed property to 
the value of $500,000. . . . The Town of St. Louis was totally destroyed by fire. 
Loss $105,700. . . . Six of the Exchange passengers died. 

August 21. Eighteen of the Exchange passengers died.. . . Tho Bark 
Louisa Jacoba Johanna was libeled for bringing an excess of passengers. .. . 
The Whig City and County Convention met and made additional nominations. 
. . . The Bone and Sinew division of the Democratic City Convention met and 
made nominations. . . . J. L. Folsom Esq., presented the Masonic Fraternity of 
California with Rembrandt Peale’s fine portrait of George Washington. .. . 
Messrs. Barry & Patten presented the Common Council with a portrait of Sir 
Francis Drake. 

August 22. The children of the Roman Catholic Schools, numbering from 300 
to 400, under the charge of the Sisters of Charity, went on a pic-nic to Russ’s 
Garden. . . . The body of a man perforated with bullets was found in the bush- 
es on Fremont street—no traces of the murderer. ... The Whig City and 
County Convention met and made nominations. . . . The Consul of France an- 
nounced that all vessels sailing under Letters of Marque, would, if captured, be 
considered as pirates, unless their Commanders and three-fourths of the crew were 
Russians. 

August 23. The Revenue Cutter, W. L. Marey, 8. Connell, Esq., Commander, 
arrived, having been detailed on special duty to convey Capt. Graham, U. 8. T. 
E., the Inspector of Light Houses on the Pacific Coast. . . . Twomen were sum- 
marily executed by the people at Oakland for stealing cattle ; one, a Frenchmaa 
named Armand Careene; the other, a German named Peter Auclimbault. The 
affair made a great excitement. . . . A man and his wife named Hall, keeper of 
a boarding-house on First street, were arrested on an accusation of Infanticide, 
made by a Dr. Taplin. The man was lodged in the Station House. The woman 
was released on a bail of $5,000... . The Whig City and County Nominating 
Convention held another meeting. 

August 24. The Manhattan Engine Co. No. 2, made a trial of their new En- 
gine, which was perfectly satisfactory. .. . The mining town of French Corral 
was destroyed by fire. 

August 25. Dr. Lehr, editor of the German paper, The California Democrat, 
was attacked by Herman Wohler, on account of a political article which had ap- 
peared in his paper. . . . One hundred and twenty Chinese departed for the 
Flowery Kingdom in the clipper ship Staghound. . . . A Spaniard was hung by 
the people of Drytown for killing a Chinaman. 

August 26. Eight hundred and forty Chinamen arrived from the Celestial 
Empire. . . . A fire broke out near the Oriental Hotel, but was promptly extin- 
guished. . . . The Whig County Convention nominated Mr. Samuel Flower Pub- 
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lie Administrator. . .. A house in Powell street was entered and robbed of 
money and jewelry to the amount of $700. . . . Mr. John S. Hittell advertised 
his intention of giving a course of twelve lectures against Christianity. 

August 27. Great excitement was created by the discovery of a forgery to 
the extent of $15,000, made by a young man named Walter Sherwood upon 
Messrs. Sweetzer, Hutchins & Co., G. O. Whitney and Messrs. Ellis & Co... . 
The house of Mr. Justin B. Spencer was broken open and property to the value 
of $400 taken. 

August 28. In the Board of Aldermen an ordinance was passed to prevent 
interments in Yerba Buena Cemetery and to provide for the same in the Lone 
Mountain Cemetery, at two dollars a head. . . . An ordinance was passed by the 
Board of Aldermen, appropriating $10,000 to Mrs. Rose Greenhow, widow of the 
late Robert Greenhow, Esq. Associate Law Agent of the Board of U.S. Land 
Commissioners, as a compensation for the life of her husband. . . . The San José 
Railroad Ordinance was amended so as to give the company the right of purchase, 
if they should deem it expedient, on a fair arbitration. . . . A house on an old 
Spanish Rancho about two miles from the city on the old Mission Road caught 
fire and was burned to the ground. 

August 29. Two of the Exchange passengers died. . . . The clipper ships 
Witchcraft and Star King, set sail for Callao. It was thought there would be an 
exciting race between them. . . . Mr. Wohler, examined by the Recorder on a 
charge of assaulting the editor of The California Democrat, was discharged. 

August 30. The Steamer Brother Jonathan brought news of appropriations 
which had been made by Congress: $50,000 for surveys of various rivers and 
harbors in California; $200,000 for a Navy Yard at Sau Francisco, and $430,000 
for fortifications at San Francisco. . . . The jobbers of the city held a meeting 
for the purpose of adopting a uniform system of rules to govern them in their 
dealings with importers and their customers. . . . Three frame houses on Com- 
mercial street between Front and Battery, while being raised to the new grade, 
fell with a crash, killing two men and wounding several others. ; 

August 31. The P. M.S. S. Yankee Blade arrived, bringing news of large 
appropriations made by Congress for the benefit of California, among which. was 
one for refunding the State War Debt amounting to $950,000. . . . Hon. Messrs. 
Gwin and Latham arrived as passengers. . . . According to a statement in the 
Herald, the coinage of the U. 8. Branch Mint during the month of August was, 
in coin, to the value of $1,052,200; in bars, $722,148 23... . Inthe Infanticide 
Case before the Recorder, Mrs. Hall gave bail in the sum of $10,000 for her ap- 
pearance at the Court of Sessions. 

September 1. P. M.S. 8. John L. Stephens for Panama, and N.C. 8.8. 
Pacitie for San Juan left, carrying away treasure to the value of $2,256,551 25. 
The LS. 8. Uncle Sam, which left in the afternoon for Panama, carried away 
treasure to the amount of $252,000. 

September 2. The British Frigate Amphitrite, and the French Corvette L’Ar- 
temise, left the harbor on a cruise. . . . Capt. R. Hope of the Steamer Guada- 
loupe committed suicide. . . . The Camphene Factory of J. M’Gainey of Sacra- 
mento, valued at $1000, was destroyed by fire. 

September 4. Lucien Hermann, Esq., announced himself as an independent 
candidate for the Mayorality. . . . Dr. Porter, the pound-keeper of Oakland and 
others were arrested by the authorities of that city, on a charge of being impli- 
sated in the stealing of cattle. . Messrs. Selover & Sinton sold real estate in 
the Encinal de San Antonio, to the value of $25,000. The highest price bid for 
an acre lot, was $750. . . . A laboring man named Lynch, was mortally injured 
by the caving in of an embankment on Powell street where he was excavating 
and grading. 

September 5. Dr. Potter was acquitted of any connection with the cattle 
stealing affair at Oakland. ... The Report of the Board of Education shows, 
that for the year ending Sept. Ist, the receipts had been $103,530; disbursements 
$103,568 50. The whole number of teachers employed were twenty-two, seven 
male and fifteen female, and the whole number of pupils, 1,745. . . . The Know 
Nothings had a protracted meeting at the Metropolitan, when they agreed upon 
their ticket. 
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Anniversary Celebration of the Pioneers. 


Tue ninth day of September!—Four arm chairs duly rolled into the Capitol,— 
two into the Senate Chamber, two into the House,—wherein four Californians, 
amid a world of congratulation, duly take their seats. It is true, there was a 
word and a snarl or two this side the Mountains, about certain culpable delays 
and outrageous neglects ;—for had we not risen to a man, and declared ourselves 
Tue Stare or Cartrornta’—It is true, there was a hint or two among those 
high in place, as well as those low, about a Declaration of Independence,—and 
would not California, Sonora, Oregon and the Sandwich Islands make a “ beauti- 
ful, little Republic ?”—(that was the phrase.) But, after all, when “the news” 
came, up rose the American’s patriotism and his hat at once,—and who can say, 
that thrice the neglect, under which we had labored, would have sufficed to abate 
by one jot or tittle the brilliant “Celebration of the Admission of California,” 
which every “Forty Niner” must remember? 

One oF THE States oF THE Amertcan Conreperacy! Well, after all the 
Fourth of July Orations that have been delivered, and the “eloquent” dinner- 
table speeches that have been made upon this “ glorious” theme, we doubt not 
our readers will pardon us, if we spare them on this occasion any platitudinous 
“ reflections.” 

While the military have appropriated to themselves the celebration of the 
Fourth, and the Fire Department of our city with laudable thoughtfulness, have 
rescued the annual recurrence of the birth-day of Washington from a neglect of 
appropriate public notice, “ Admission Day”—the Ninth of September—the day 
of all days for California,—except that, on which the first lump of gold was 
picked up at Sutter’s Mill,—has been appropriated as their anniversary by the 
Society of Catitrornia Pioneers, and its fourth advent was celebrated last month 
with becoming pomp and parade. 

The banks were closed during the day, by general consent, as well as many of 
the stores; and, as a portion of the ceremonies consisted of a grand procession, 
all the World and his wife turned out, lining the side-walks along the route, and 
making gay the balconies of the brick and granite palaces on Montgomery, Clay 
and the down-town streets, and the stoops and windows of the residences up-town. 
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THE PROCESSION. 

Mr. A. Barto had been selected as Grand Marshal for the occasion, Mr. 
Samuet Brannan as Aid-in-Chief; Messrs. S. Brannan, J. E. Wainwright, Geo. 
Frank Lemon and Théodore Paine, as Aids; and Messrs. Thos. A. Warbass, 8. W. 
Haight, Ferd. Vassault, John M. Coughlin, Henry Gerkee, Wm. E. Keyes, and 
John A. Clarke, as Marshals. 

At nine o’clock, A. M. the Aids and Marshals assembled at the Tehama House; 
and at ten, Tue Pionerrs met at their rooms on the corner of Montgomery and 
California streets, whence, shortly after, they were escorted by the Marion 
Rifles, to Stockton street, the place of general rendezvous. Here gathered, at 
eleven, a large portion of the military, as well as several civic societies; and it 
was truly gratifying, to find that the proper observance of the day had not been 
left to the Pronrrrs alone. 

At half past eleven the procession took up its line of march in the following 
order: viz: 

Movuntep TRUMPETER. 
Tue Granp MarsHaL anv nis Arps. 

The Grand Marshal wore a black frock coat, white vest and gloves, black pan- 
taloons, and yellow scarf over the colors of the society; and bore a baton of 
white, trimmed with red. The aids were in uniform with the Grand Marshal, 
with the exception of the scarf, which was yellow. The Marshals, arranged 
along the line, were also in uniform with the Grand Marshal, with the exception 
of the colors of the society,—those of the Marshals being scarlet; while their 
batons were trimmed with blue instead of red. 

Masor Generat Jonn A. Surrer AND Starr; 
followed by 
Masor GeneraL J. E. Woon anv Srarr. 
First CatirorniA Guarp, as Fryrxa ARTILLERY. 

This efficient and well drilled corps, under the command of Capt. Tuos. D. 
Jonns, with their gay uniforms, and their pieces and casons, formed a long and 
attractive portion of the procession. 

Tue Evrexa Licut Horse Guarps. 
BriGADIER GENERAL Joun E. Appison AND Srarr. 
Tue Nationat Lancers. 

Banp oF Music. 

Tue San Francisco Buves. 

This corps, under command of Capr. Wa. R. Gornam, attracted universal ad- 
miration by their full ranks and soldierly bearing. 


THE SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA PIONEERS. 
This body appeared in full regalia, preceeded by a banner, and headed by their 
President, 
Masor Jacon R. Sxyper, 
and the officers for the year, who were decorated with the colors of the society, 
and with scarfs embroidered with silver. Behind them marched 
Tue First Crass or Pioneers. 
This is composed of those members of the society who settled in California 
before the first of January, eighteen hundred and forty-nine. The color of their 
scarfs and regalia generally, is red. We counted twenty-two gentlemen in this 
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section; and among them we noticed a little fellow, not more than ten years of 
age, who was duly decorated with a minature red scarf of the “ First Class ;”— 
a pioneer indeed. Next came the splendid 
BanNER OF THE SOCIETY, 
followed by the 
Sreconp Cass or PIONEERS, 
composed of those members who arrived in California during the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine. They are distinguished by a white scarf, rosette, etc., 
and numbered sixty-seven. Among them marched two little “ forty-niners” in 
regalia, the sons of Gregory Yale, Esq. The Society were followed by a car- 
riage, in which rode 
Tue Orator anp Port or THE Day. 
Tue Marion Rirres. 

This corps, under the efficient command of Cart. Frank B. Suarrrer, is a Light 
Infantry company, as their name indicates. They acted as escort to the Pioneers. 
Their ranks were full, and they attracted, as usual, marked attention. 

Banp or Music. 
Tue Monumentat Encrne Company. 

This was truly one of the finest bodies of men we ever saw together. As a 
fire company, they are the pride of the city. Their large and magnificent 
engine, from which five streams can be thrown at once, was drawn by sixty-five 
members of the company, headed by their popular foreman, Mr. Georcr H. Hos- 
sEFross. The engine, which attracted the admiring gaze of the crowds upon 
Broadway, when it passed through New York on its way to California, had but 
just arrived; and this was the first public occasion, on which it had been drawn 
through our streets. It is a huge affair, has all the finish of a most perfect steam 
engine, and is elegantly decorated by the hands of skilful artists. The company, 
which was the first organized in California, appeared in their new uniform, con- 
sisting of black pantaloons, light drab overcoats with large blue capes and blue 
fire helmets; the uniform being not only in harmony with the colors of their 
engine, but combining taste with utility. Preceded by their splendid banner, 
their rear closed by the hose company, they formed one of the most. brilliant 
sections of the procession. 

Tue Turn-VEreEtNs. 
Banp or Music. , 
Tue Riccers’ anp Stevepores’ Union oF San Francisco. 

This fine body of men turned out to the number of one hundred. Their uni- 
form consists of black glazed caps, black pantaloons with belts, blue shirts and 
black neck-searfs. They bore among them the stars and stripes, the Union Jack 
and their own splendid banner. 

Tue Rovre 
of the procession lay through Stockton street to Clay; down Clay to Kearny ; 
through Kearny to Jackson; down Jackson to Montgomery ; along Montgomery 
to Bush; down Bush to Battery; through Battery to California; up California 
to Montgomery and along Montgomery to the Metropolitan Theater, which had 
been kindly tendered to the Pronrers for the day by Mrs. C. N. Sinclair. 

The scene, presented in the Metropolitan after the audience were seated, was 
brilliant indeed. The dress circle was crowded with ladies and gentlemen ;—one 
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fond mother, as usual, bearing an evidence of young Caliornia, which manifested 
its feeling on the occasion by a series of infant crows. They were good, clear, 
ringing crows too; and came from a stout, lusty pair of lungs,—if the child was 
but three years old. There was no consumption there, at any rate. Well, per- 
haps it was all right. We phancy the pheelinks of a father. 

But to proceed. Above the gay dress circle, hung the second and third tiers, 
black with the better halves of creation. While below, the parquette presented a 
gayscene. Next to the orchestra were ranged the Pionrrrs of the First and Second 
class. Behind them, on one side of the center aisle, were the Rifles and the 
Monumentals; while the other side was eceupied by the Stevedores and Riggers. 
On the stage, in front of the curtain, the table for the orator and poet was loca- 
ted. At the right, sat the officers of the Pioneer Socrery,—among them Mr. 
Yount, who has been here twenty-six years, and who is probably the oldest o1 
the Pioneers ; at the left, sat the Lieut. Governor of the State and the Grand 
Marshals and the aids; while on each side, under the proscenium boxes, were 
the banners of the Pronrrrs, of the MonumentALs and the other Societies. 

When all were thus arranged and quiet, the bell struck, and the curtain slowly 
rolled up ;—displaying an effectively arranged tableau, covering the rest of the 
stage. In the center, and immediately behind the poet and orator, sat Gry. 
Woot and Staff; at his left sat Gen. Appison and Staff; at his right, Gen. Surrer 
and Staff; while behind, standing in a semi-circle at “ parade rest,” were the San 
Francisco Blues. 

At one o'clock P, M., after an introductory prayer by the Rev. Albert Wil- 
liams, 

Tue Orator, E. J. C. Kewen Esq, 
was introduced to the audience by the Grand Marshal. We regret very much 
that our limits will not permit us to give his eloquent oration in full. It occu- 
pied nearly an hour in the delivery, and was frequently interrupted by applause. 

Of course, due mention was made by the orator of that worthy gentleman— 
that friend of Americans, whose house and heart were always open to the weary, 
destitute immigrant of Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Nine—that Pronger, dear to 
the heart of every true Californian, Mason Generat Joun A. Surter. At the 
mention of his name, cheer rose above cheer, and the applause was loud and 
long. 

While Mr. Kewen was speaking, the guns of the California Guard were heard 
in a National Salute upon the Plaza. 

Music followed the close of the oration: and when its strains had died away, 


Tue Port, Mr. Frank Sours, 


was introduced to the audience, and read the following 


POEM. 
In the night of ages olden,— touse the million! Stir each nation! 
Ere the loom of Freedom's morning Wake the world to life defiant! 
Wove its tissues bright and golden— Let the pillars of creation 
Nature heard a note of warning Feel the grip of Freedom's giant! 
Through the nerves of manhood thrilling Bid the struggling hosts assemble, 
Like a startling shock galvanic, Stir to life the suffering throng, 
Full of hope the patriot filling ;— Till the thrones of tyrants tremble, 
Hear its summons talismanic. And the heart of man is strong. 
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Thus within the minds of sages, 

Free thoughts, silent there for ages, 
Striving ever towards their goal, 
Heard the toesin of the soul ;— 

Felt its pinioned nature yearning 
Outward from its prison bars,— 

Felt oppression’s iron burning 
Deep—and deeper yet, its scars ;— 

Felt how tyrants ruled the nation, 

Felt how deep the people’s wrongs, 
Till the soul’s high aspirations 

Uttered forth its battle songs ;— 

Felt as feels the wounded lion, 
Smarting with the arrow’s sting, 

When, with heart and limbs of iron, 
Crouching for the fatal spring ;— 

Felt how despots had degraded 
Public faith and private worth, 

Till the light of truth had faded 
From the soul imprisoned earth ;— 
Reverence for virtue’s heroes, 

Transient as the ocean foam, 

Nations ruled by modern Neros, 
Baser than the scourge of Rome— 

Fiddling o’er the dying ashes 
In the temples of the soul, 

Quenching Freedom’s latent flashes 
In the drunkard’s hideous bow]. 

Where the free had sung their pwan, 
There the tyrant’s voice was heard, 

Where free keels ploughed the Agean, 
Tyrant ships the billows stirred. 

Grecian banners evanescent, 
Emblems of a prouder day, 

Humbled to the conquering Crescent, 
Long had passed in shreds away ;— 

Long had ceased the thrill of glory, 
Silent long the trump of Fame, 

Grecian freedom, faint and hoary, 
Dead, or living but in name. 

Through the land, whose men defiant 
Pulled a haughty Tarquin down, 

Knees and tongues, grown base and pliant, 
Cringed before a miter’d crown, 
Throughout classes, throughout stations, 

Error worked its loathsome way, 
And the word to writhing nations 

Was, to think not, but obey. 


Hark! A voice! The gloom is breaking! 
List! the nations are awaking! 

Through the scattering shades and storm, 
Looming forth, a glorious form 

Breaks upon the wondering sight, 

Flinging storm and cloud aside,— 
Shining like a star of light 

O’er the troubled tide. 

Mighty as the onward wind, 

Onward ever—onward ever, 

And though vast the train behind, 

Looking backward never. 

Ever onward, ever on, 

Though at times in clouds concealed, 

When the misty doubt is gone, 
Onward still revealed. 

In the darkness, in the rain, 

Never checked in its advance, 

O’er the land, and o’er the main, 
Leading on a shining train, 
Waking ocean, isle and plain 

From their slavish trance. 
Glory blazes round his head, 
Freemen follow on his tread: 
With her trumpet marches Fame ; 
Hear its silvery notes proclaim :— 
“Progress is the mighty name 

Destined to upheave the world, 
And its struggling sons unbind 

Till their shackles all are harled 
From th’ enfranchised mind. 
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Wake! awake! ye drowsy millions, 
Listen to his high decree, 

Telling Time's «ast coming billions, 
They who will it, shall be free.” 


Progress, Liberty’s proud teacher; 
Progress, Labor's sure reward; 
Of a purer faith the preacher, 
Sanctioned by the world’s accord ; 
Crowned with attributes eternal, 
Bounteous his liberal hand, 
Making Flora’s gardens vernal,— 
Spreading harvests o’er the land. 
Never more 
Shall ancient lore 
The pantheotic reign restore ; 
For—classie gods from empire hurled— 
Progression hence shall rule the world. 
In his eye the glance of Mars, 
In his arm the strength of Jove, 
Every mighty footstep jars 
Kingly throne and priestly grove. 
Gathering in his earnest train 
Emblems of the sea and main, 
Rushing steam and snowy sail, 
Plow and harrow, seythe and flail, 
Anvil, and the glowing forge, 
tocker in the golden gorge, 
Implements of Factory room— 
Spinning jenny, shuttle, loom, 
Quarrier’s chisel, crow and sledge, 
Blasting drill and wrenching wedge: 
From the ocean, from the valley, 
Gathering up the trades of men, 
Calling Labor's sons to rally 
To its fit pursuit again. 
Calling on the muscles brawny 
Made to labor and to dare— 
On the arms, embrowned and tawny, 
On those delicate and fair. 
Calling all who feel the burden 
Of the proud oppressor’s rod— 
Calling all to win the guerdon, 
Promised Industry, from God: 
Freedom for the soul aspiring, 
Free limbs to the toiling train, 
Free will to the mind untiring, 
Free thoughts to the thinking brain. 


Progress! not then comprehended 
By the world’s awaking mind, 

In whose majesty is blended 
Now, the spirit of mankind: 

Ever in life’s stormy battle, 
Leading men to greater things; 

Scattering Freedom’s foes like cattle, 

When, no longer born a chattel, 
Free men all are kings. 

Progress! destined to redeem 

Nations from their slavish dream, 

Nature from her feature’s rude, 
Peoples from their wrongs. 

Till the world’s deep gratitude 
Gushes forth in songs, 

And proclaims from every side 

“ Progress hence is deified.” 


Then every nation 
And every zone, 
Where civilization 
Its light had thrown, 
Broke through the indenture 
Of bondage and trance, 
And daring Adventure 
Begun its advance. 
From ocean’s dread tide 
The dark veil was rolled, 
And a New World replied 
To a voice from the Old. 
The shadows were rifted, 
The dark clouds were lifted, 
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And over the billows, or tranquil, or swollen, 
From reef, key and island, 
From prairie and highland, 
Anew hymn was chanted to Cristopher Colon: 
Forever, to all, be the memory dear, 
Of Christopher Colon, the First Pioncer. 


On yonder silvery river's bank, 
*Mid wilderness and herbage rank, 
The smoke points out the chosen spot 
Of Chevalier, or Huguenot. 
Proud exiles from their native land, 
Amid the kingly trees they stand, 
Stern as the forest, and their song 
Of gratitude, as fresh and strong. 
°T was there those gallant Pioneers 
Nursed Freedom with their toil and tears, 
Tossed like an aspen by the breeze, 
The May Flower trembles o’er the seas! 
The year is lapsing into death, 
A wail is in December's breath; 
The evening air is harsh and shrill, 
The morning frost is white and chill. 
The waves come rolling to the strand, 
Like memories from Native land, 
And twin to froth upon the shore, 
Sad types of pleasures felt no more, 
And, lurking in the forest dim, 
Is seen the Indian fierce and grim: 
And bread is scarce, and death rides fast 
Careering on the howling blast. 
Oh, fiercely the northeasters blow, 
And bleak the shore, and deep the snow! 
Oh, bitter is the winter gale! 
Oh, sadly trembles woman’s wail! 
And many are the mounds that mark 
That winter's story, drear and dark; 
And many hero-hearts are low 
Beneath those curling shrouds of snow: 
Yet, struggling for the rights of man, 
Still hopeful was the Puritan. 
A Pioneer of rigid creed, 

Amid the forest cold and dim, 
From hypocrites and fashion freed, 

He raised to God his worship hymn. 


Then was felt th’ inspiring word; 
Then the inner senses heard ; 
Then was read th’ immortal scroll, 
Written in the earnest soul; 
Lessons of a deep impliance, 
Bidding tyranny defiance ; 
Calling on the mind to waken, 
Calling on the head to plan, 
Calling on mankind to rally 
For the liberties of man. 
Calling, till each hill and valley, 
From its trance of ages shaken, 
Echoed to the stirring words; 
Answered to the strong appeal 
Then the flash and clash of steel; 
Answered then the hearts that feel, 
True arms and trusty swords 
Answered like a gleam of light 
Flashing o’er the hem of night, 
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When upon the shadows’ flight 
Comes the song of birds. 


Hear you not the answer votive ? 
See you not Progression’s train? 
Hear you not the locomotive, 
Thundering along the plain? 
List! ‘tis coming near and nearer; 
Listen to its piercing scream ; 
Now the whirling wheels sound clearer, 
Now I hear the hissing steam. 
Through the air in transport gliding— 
Heed you not those proud buzzas! 
Thirty sister States are riding 
Hither on those rushing cars. 
Hither, from each struggling nation, 
Weary exiles gladly roam ;— 
Give them here a habitation, 
Liberty, and friends, and home. 
O’er the deserts, wide and dreary, 
Through the terrors of “the Horn,” 
They are coming, brave, though weary, 
Parents of a world unborn. 
See, they gather, man and master, 
Rushing to this western wold, 
Coming, coming fast, and faster, 
Daring danger, pain, disaster, 
Seeking honor, health, and gold. 
See, they come from every nation, 
See, our temple is begun, 
See! the men of every station 
Meet and labor all as one. 
From the cities, farms and ranches, 
From the forum’s wordy strife, 
Teeming from life's varied branches, 
See! the welcome path is rife. 


Build a temple high and holy,— 
Build a temple of the mind, 

Broad and permanent, though slowly, 
Be its elements combined ; 

Where the mighty and the lowly 
Happiness may seek and find. 

Beautiful, then, let us build it, 
Vieing Solomon's of old; 

Raise its towering roof, and gild it, 
With our hearts’ own native gold. 

Build it strongly. build it here— 

Temple of the Pioneer. 


Burdened with the long oppression 
Dominant in every zone, 
Here shall Freedom be Progression, 
And its empire all our own. 
Light the torch, and raise the altar 
For the toiling, teeming train ; 
Where the weary hearts that falter, 
Worshipping, grow strong again. 
Higher build each towering story, 
Till it challenges the world; 
O’er it be the “Stars” of glory, 
And the conquering “ Stripes,” unfurled ; 
Till afar the gorgeous banner 
Calls a jubilee to birth, 
And creation’s free Hosanna ‘ 
Floats like light around the earth. 


The band then performed another fine piece of music, and, after the benedic- 
tion, the different sections of the procession marched to their respective head- 
quarters and dispersed. The Pioneers were escorted to their rooms by the San 
Francisco Blues, and the services of the day were closed. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Tue following pages were originally prepared in the form of a course of Lec- 
tures to be delivered before the Lowell Institute, of Boston, Mass., but, owing to 
the unexpected circumstance of the author’s receiving no invitation to lecture 
before that institution, they were laid aside shortly after their completion. 

Receiving an invitation from the trustees of the Vallecitos Literary and Scien- 
tific Institute, during the present summer, to deliver a course of Lectures on any 
popular subject, the author withdrew his manuscript from the dusty shelf, on 
which it had long lain neglected, and, having somewhat revised and enlarged it, 
to suit the capacity of the eminent scholars before whom it was to be displayed, 
repaired to Vallecitos. But on arriving at that place, he learned with deep regret, 
that the only inhabitant had left a few days previous, having availed himself of 
the opportunity presented by a passing emigrant’s horse,—and that, in conse. 
quence, the opening of the Institute was indefinitely postponed. Under these 
circumstances, and yielding with reluctance to the earnest solicitations of many 
eminent scientific friends, he has been induced to place the Lectures before the 
public in their present form, Should they meet with that success which his 
sanguine friends prognosticate, the author may be induced subsequently to pub- 
lish them in the form of a text-book, for the use of the higher schools and uni- 
versities; it being his greatest ambition to render himself useful in his day 
and generation, by widely disseminating the information he has acquired among 
those, who, less fortunate, are yet willing to receive instruction. 


JOHN PIICGNIX. 
San Diego Observatory, September 1, 1854. 


LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. 

The term Astronomy is derived from two Latin words,—Astra, a star, and 
onomy, a science; and literally means the science of the stars. “It is a science,” 
to quote our friend Wick (who was no relation at ail of Big Dick, though the 
latter occasionally caused individuals to see stars) “ which has, in all ages, en- 
gaged the attention of the poet, the philosopher and the divine, and been the 
subject of their study and admiration.” 

By the wondrous discoveries of the improved telescopes of modern times, we 
ascertain that upwards of several hundred millions of stars exist, that are invisi- 
ble to the naked eye—the nearest of which is millions of millions of miles from 
the Earth; and as we have every reason to suppose that every one. of this incon- 
ceivable number of worlds is peopled like our own,—a consideration of this fact, 
and that we are undoubtedly as superior to these beings, as we are to the rest 
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of mankind,—is calculated to fill the mind of the American with a due sense of 
his own importance in the scale of animated creation. 

It is supposed that each of the stars we see in the Heavens in a cloudless 
night, is asun shining upon its own curvilinear, with light of its own manufac- 
ture; and as it would be absurd to suppose its light and heat were made to be 
diffused for nothing, it is presumed farther, that each sun, like an old hen, is pro- 
vided with a parcel of little chickens, in the way of planets, which, shining but 
feebly by its reflected light, are to us invisible. To this opinion we are led, also, 
by reasoning from analogy, on considering our own Solar System. 

Tue Soar System is so called, not because we believe it to be the sole sys- 
tem of the kind in existence, but from its principal body, the Sun; the Latin 
name of which is Sol. (Thus, we read of Sol Smith, literally meaning the son 
of Old Smith.) On a close examination of the Heavens we perceive numerous 
brilliant stars which shine with a steady light, (differing from those which sur- 
round them, which are always twinkling like a dew-drop on a cucumber-vine,) 
and which, moreover, do not preserve constantly the same relative distance from 
the stars near which they are first discovered. These are the planets of the Soar 
System, which have no light of their own—of which the Earth, on which we reside 
is one,—which shine by light reflected from the Sun,—and which regularly move 
around that body at different intervals of time and through different ranges in 
space. Up to the time of a gentleman named Copernicus, who flourished about 
the middle of the Fifteenth Century, it was supposed by our stupid ancestors that 
the Earth was the center of all creation, being a large flat body, resting on a 
rock, which rested on another rock, and so on “all the way down; ” and that the 
Sun, planets and immovable stars all revolved about it once in twenty-four hours. 

This reminds us of the simplicity of a child we once saw in a railroad-car, 
who fancied itself perfectly stationary, and thought the fences, houses and fields 
were, tearing past it at the rate of thirty miles an hour ;—and, poking out its 
head, to see where on earth they went to, had its hat—a very nice one with pink 
ribbons—knocked off and irrecoverably lost. But Copernicus, (who was a son 
of Daniel Pernicus, of the firm of Pernicus & Co., wool-dealers, and who was 
named Co. Pernicus, out of respect to his father’s partners) soon set this matter to 
rights, and started the idea of the present Solar System, which, greatly improved 
since his day, is occasionally called the Copernican System. By this system 
we learn that the Sun is stationed at one focus (not hocus, as it is rendered, 
without authority, by the philosopher Partington) of an ellipse, where it slowly 
grinds on forever about its own axis, while the planets, turning about their axes, 
revolve in elliptical orbits of various dimensions and different planes of inclina- 
tion around it. 

The demonstration of this system in all its perfection was left to Isaac Newton, 
an English Philosopher, who, seeing an apple tumble down from a tree, was led 
to think thereon with such gravity, that he finally discovered the attraction of 
gravitation, which proved to be the great law of Nature that keeps everything 
in its place. Thus we see that as an apple originally brought sin and ignorance 
into the world, the same fruit proved thereafter the cause of vast knowledge and 
enlightenment ;—and indeed we may doubt whether any other fruit but an apple, 
and a sour one at that, would have produced these great results ;—for, had the 
fallen fruit been a pear, an orange or a peach, there is little doubt that Newton 
would have eaten it up and thought no more on the subject. 
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As in this world you will hardly ever find a man so small but that he has 
some one else smaller than he to look up to and revolve around him, so in the 
Solar System we find that the majority of the planets have one or more smaller 
planets revolving about them. These small bodies are termed secondaries, moons 
or satellites—the planets themselves being called primaries. 

We know at present of eighteen primaries, viz: Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Flora, Vesta, Iris, Metis, Hebe, Astrea, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, Hygeia, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Herschel, Neptune, and another, yet unnamed. There are distributed 
among these, nineteen secondaries, all of which, except our Moon, are invisible 
to the naked eye. 

We shall now proceed to consider, separately, the different bodies composing 
the Solar System, and to make known what little information, comparatively 
speaking, science has collected regarding them. And, first in order, as in place, 
We come to 

THE SUN. 

This glorious orb may be seen almost any clear day, by looking intently in its 
direction, through a piece of smoked glass. Through this medium it appears 
about the size of a large orange, and of much the same color. It is, however, 
somewhat larger, being, in fact 887,000 miles in diameter, and containing a vol- 
ume of matter equal to fourteen hundred thousand globes of the size of the 
Earth, which is certainly a matter of no small importance. Through the teles- 
cope it appears like an enormous globe of fire, with many spots upon its surface, 
which, unlike those of the leopard are continually changing. These spots were 
first discovered by a gentleman named Galileo, in the year 1611. Though the 
Sun is usually termed and considered the luminary of day, it may not be un- 
interesting to our readers to know that it certainly has been seen in the night. A 
scientific friead of ours from New England (Mr. R. W. Emerson) while travel- 
ing through the northern part of Norway, with a cargo of tinware, on the 21st 
of June, 1836, distinctly saw the Sun, in all its majesty, shining at midnight !—in 
fact, shining a// night! Emerson is not what you would call a superstitious man, 
by any means—but, he left! Since that time many persons have observed its 
nocturnal appearance in that part of the country, at the same time of the year. 
This phenomenon has never been witnessed in the latitude of San Diego, how- 
ever, and it is very improbable that it ever will be. Sacred history informs us 
that a distinguished military man, named Joshua, once caused the Sun to “ stand 
still;” how he did it, is not mentioned. There can, of course, be no doubt of 
the fact, that he arrested its progress, and possibly caused it to “stand still ;”"— 
but translators are not always perfectly accurate, and we are inclined to the 
opinion that it might have wiggled a very little, when Joshua was not looking 
directly at it. The statement, however, does not appear so very incredible, when 
we reflect that sea-faring men are in the habit of actually bringing the Sun down 
to the horizon every day at 12 Meridian. This they effect by means of a tool 
made of brass, glass and silver, called a sextant. The composition of the Sun has 
long been a matter of dispute. 

By close and accurate observation with an excellent opera glass, we have 
arrived at the conclusion that its entire surface is covered with water to a very 
great depth; which water being composed by a process known at present only to 
the Creator of the Universe and Mr. Paine of Worcester, Massachusetts, gene- 
rates carburetted hydrogen gas, which, being inflamed, surrounds the entire body 
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with an ocean of fire, from which we, and the other planets, receive our light 
and heat. The spots upon its surface are glimpses of water, obtained through 
the fire; and we call the attention of our old friend and former schoolmate, Mr. 
Agassiz, to this fact; as by closely observing one of these spots with a strong 
refracting telescope, he may discover a new species of fish, with little fishes inside 
of them. It is possible that the Sun may burn out after awhile, which would 
leave this world in a state of darkness quite uncomfortable to contemplate; but 
even under these circumstances it is pleasant to reflect, that courting and love- 
making would probably increase to an indefinite extent, and that many persons 
would make large fortunes by the sudden rise in value of coal, wood, candles and 
gas, which would go to illustrate the truth of the old proverb, “ It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good.” 

Upon the whole, the Sun is a glorious creation; pleasing to gaze upon (through 
smoked glass,) elevating to think upon, and exceedingly comfortable to every 
created being on a cold day; it is the largest, the brightest, and may be consid- 
ered by far the most magnificent object in the celestial sphere; though with all 
these attributes it must be confessed that it is occasionally entirely eclipsed by 
the moon. 

We shall now proceed to the consideration of the several planets. 

MERCURY. 

This planet, with the exception of the asteroids, is the smallest of the system. 
It is the nearest to the Sun, and, in consequence, cannot be seen (on account of 
the Sun’s superior light,) except at its greatest Eastern and Western elongations, 
which occur in March and April, August and September, when it may be seen 
for a short time immediately after sunset and shortly before sunrise. It then 
appears like a star of the first maguitude, have a white, twinkling light, and 
resembling somewhat the star Regulus in the constellation Leo. The day in 
Mercury is about ten minutes longer than ours, its year is about equal to three of 
our months. It receives about six and a half times as much heat from the Sun 
as we do; from which we conclude that the climate must be very similar to that 
of Fort Yuma, on the Colorado River. The difficulty of communication with 
Mercury will probably prevent its ever being selected as a military post; though 
it possesses many advantages for that purpose, being extremely inaccessible, in- 
convenient, and, doubtless, singularly uncomfortable. It receives its name from 
the God, Mercury, in the Heathen Mythology, who is the patron and tutelary 
Divinity of San Diego County. 

VENUS. 

This beautiful planet may be seen either a little after sunset, or shortly before 
sunrise, according as it becomes the morning or the evening star, but never 
departing quite 480 from the Sun. Its day is about twenty-five minutes shorter 
than ours; its year seven and half months or thirty-two weeks. The diameter of 
Venus is 7,700 miles, and she receives from the Sun thrice as much light and 
heat as the earth. 

An old Dutchman named Schroeter spent more than ten years in observations 
on this planet, and finally discovered a mountain on it twenty-two miles in hight, 
but he never could discover anything on the mountain, not even a mouse, and 
finally died about as wise as when he commenced his studies. 

Venus, in Mythology, was a Goddess of singular beauty, who became the wife 
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of Vulcan, the blacksmith, and we regret to add, behaved in the most immoral 
manner after her marriage. The celebrated case of Vulcan vs. Mars, and the con- 
sequent scandal, is probably still fresh in the minds of our readers. By a large 
portion of society, however, she was considered an ill-used and persecuted lady, 
against whose high tone of morals, and strictly virtuous conduct not a shadow of 
suspicion could be cast ; Vulean by the same parties was considered a horrid brute, 
and they all agreed that it served him right when he lost his case and had to pay 
the costs of court. Venus still remains the Goddess of Beauty, and not a few of 
her protegés may be found in California. 
THE EARTH. 

The Earth, or as the Latins called it, Tellus (from which originated the expres- 
sion, “ do tell us,”) is the third planet in the Solar System, and the one on which 
we subsist, with all our important joys and sorrows. The San Diego Herald is 
published weekly on this planet, for five dollars per annum, payable invariably in 
advance. As the Earth is by no means'the most important planet in the system, 
there is no reason to suppose that it is particularly distinguished from the others 
by being inhabited. It is reasonable, therefore, to conclude, that all the other 
planets of the system are filled with living, moving and sentient beings; and as 
some of them are superior to the Earth in size and position, it is not improbable 
that their inhabitants may be superior to us in physical and mental organization. 

3ut if this were a demonstrable fact, instead of a mere hypothesis, it would be 
found a very difficult matter to persuade us of its truth. To the inhabitants of 
Venus, the Earth appears like a brilliant star, very much, in fact, as Venus ap- 
pears to us; and, reasoning from analogy, we are led to believe that the election 
of Mr. Pierce, the European war, or the split in the great Democratic party pro- 
duced but very little excitement among them. 

To the inhabitants of Jupiter, our important globe appears like a small star of 
the fourth or fifth magnitude. We recollect some years ago gazing with aston- 
ishment upon the inhabitants of a drop of water, developed by the Solar Micro- 
scope, and secretly wondering whether they were or not reasoning beings, with 
souls to be saved. It is not altogether a pleasant reflection that a highly scien- 
tific inhabitant of Jupiter, armed with a telescope of, (to us,) inconceivable form, 
may be pursuing a similar course of inquiry, and indulging in similar speculations 
regarding our earth and its inhabitants. Gazing with curious eye, his attention 
is suddenly attracted by the movements of a grand celebration of Fourth of July 
in New York, or a mighty convention in Baltimore. “God bless my soul,” he 
exclaims, “I declare they ’re alive, these little creatures, do see them wriggle!” 
To an inhabitant of the Sun, however, he of Jupiter is probably quite as insig- 
nificant, and the Sun man is possibly a mere atom in the opinion of a dweller in 
Sirius. A little reflection on these subjects leads to the opinion, that the death 
of an individual man on this Earth, though perhaps as important an event as can 
occur to himself, is calculated to cause no great convulsion of Nature, or disturb 
particularly the great aggregate of created beings. 

The Earth moves round the sun from West to East in a year, and turns on its 
axis in a day; thus moving at the rate of 68,000 miles an hour in its orbit, and 
rolling around at the tolerably rapid rate of 1,040 miles per hour. As our read- 
ers may have seen that when a man is galloping a horse violently over a smooth 
road, if the horse from viciousness or other cause suddenly stops, the man keeps 
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on at the same rate over the animal’s head; so we, supposing the Earth to be sud- 
denly arrested on its axis, men, women, children, horses, cattle and sheep, don- 
keys, editors and members of Congress, with all our goods and chattels, would 
be thrown off into the air at a speed of 173 miles a minute, every mother’s son 
of us describing the are of a parabole, which is probably the only description we 
should ever be able to give of the affair. 

This catastrophe, to one sufficiently collected to enjoy it, would, doubtless, be 
exceedingly amusing; but as there would probably be no time for laughing, we 
pray that it may not oceur until after our demise; when, should it take place, our 
monument will probably accompany the movement. It is a singular fact, that if 
aman travel round the Earth in an eastwardly direction, he will find, on return- 
ing to the place of departure, he has gained one whole day; the reverse of this 
proposition being true also, it follows that the Yankees who are constantly trav- 
eling to the West, do not live as long by a day or two as they would if they had 
staid at home; and supposing each Yankee’s time to be worth $1,50 per day, it 
may be easily shown that a considerable amount of money is annually lost by 
their roving dispositions. 

Science is yet but in its infaney ; with its growth, new discoveries of an astound- 
ing nature will doubtless be made, among which, probably, will be some method 
by which the course of the Earth may be altered and it be steered with the same 
ease and regularity through space and among the stars, as a steamboat is now 
directed through the water. It will be a very interesting spectacle to see the 
Earth “rounding to,” with her head to the air, off Jupiter, while the Moon is 
sent off laden with mails and passengers for that planet, to bring back the return 
mails and a large party of rowdy Jupiterians going to attend a grand prize fight 
in the ring of Saturn. 

Well, Christopher Columbus would have been just as much astonished at a 
revelation of the steamboat, and the locomotive engine, as we should be to wit- 
ness the above performance, which our intelligent posterity during the ensuing 
year A, D. 2,000, will possibly look upon as a very ordinary and common-place 
affair. 

Only three days ago we asked a medium, where Sir John Franklin was at that 
time; to which, he replied, he was cruising about (officers and crew all well) on 
the interior of the Earth, to which he had obtained entrance through Symes’ 
Hoe! 

With a few remarks upon the Earth’s Satellite, we conclude the first Lecture 
on Astronomy ; the remainder of the course being contained in a second Lecture, 
treating of the planets, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and Neptune, the Asteriods, and the 
fixed stars, which last, being “fixings,” are, according to Mr. Charles Dickens, 
American property. 

THE MOON. 

This resplendent luminary, like a youth on the 4th of July, has its first quarter, 
like a ruined spendthrift its last quarter, and like an omnibus is occasionally full, 
and new. The evenings on which it appears between these last stages are beau- 
tifully illumined by its clear, mellow light. 

The moon revolves in an elliptical orbit about the Earth in twenty-nine days 
twelve hours forty-four minutes and three seconds, the time which elapses be- 
tween one new Moon and another. It was supposed by the ancient philosophers 
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that the Moon was made of green cheese, an opinion still entertained by the eredu- 
lous and ignorant. Kepler and Tyco Brahe, however, held to the opinion that it 
was composed of Charlotte Russe, the dark portions of its surface being sponge- 
cake, the light blane mange. Modern advances in science, and the use of Lord 
Rosse’s famous telescope, have demonstrated the absurdity of all these specula- 
tions by proving conclusively that the Moon is mainly composed of the Ferro— 
sesqui—cyanuret, of the cyanide of potassium! Up to the latest dates from the 
Atlantic States, no one has succeeded in reaching the Moon. Should any one do 
so hereafter, it will probably be a woman, as the sex will never cease making an 
exertion for that purpose as long as there is a man in it. 

Upon the whole, we may consider the Moon an excellent institution, among 
the many we enjoy under a free, republican form of government, and it is a 
blessed thing to reflect that the President of the United States cannot veto it, no 
matter how strong an inclination he may feel, from principle or habit, to do so. 

It has been ascertained beyond a doubt that the Moon has no air. Consequently, 
the common expressions, “ the Moon was gazing down with an air of benevolence,” 


? 


or with “an air of complacency,” or with “an air of calm superiority,” are in- 
correct and objectionable, the fact being that the Moon has no air at all. 

The existence of the celebrated “Man in the Moon” has been frequently ques- 
tioned by modern philosophers. The whole subject is involved in'doubt and obscu- 
rity. The only authority we have for believing that such an individual exists, 
and has been seen and spoken with, is a fragment of an old poem composed by 
an ancient Astronomer of the name of Goose, which has been handed down to 
us as follows: 

“The man in the Moon, came down too soon 
To inquire the way to Norwich; 

The man in the South, he burned his mouth, 
Eating cold, hot porridge.” 

The evidence conveyed in this distich is however rejected by the sceptical, 
among modern Astronomers, who consider the passage an allegory, “The man in 
the South,” being supposed typical of the late John C. Calhoun, and the “ cold, 
hot porridge,” alluded to the project of nullification. 


END OF LECTURE FIRST. 

Nore sy tHe Autior.—Itinerant Lecturers are cautioned against making use of the above 
production, without obtaining the necessary authority from the proprietors of the Pioneer Maga- 
zine. ‘To those who may obtain such authority, it may be well to state, that at the close of the 
Lecture it was the intention of the author to exhibit and explain to the audience an orrery, accom- 
panying and interspersing his remarks by a choice selection of popular airs on the hand-organ. 

An economical orrery may be constructed by attaching eighteen wires of graduated lengths to 
the shaft of a candlestick, apples of different sizes being placed at their extremities to represent 
the Planets, and a central orange resting on the candlestick, representing the Sun. 

An orrery of this description is however liable to the objection, that if handed around among 
the audience for examination, it is seldom returned uninjured. The author has known an instance 
in which a child four years of age, on an occasion of this kind, devoured in suecession the planets 
Jupiter and Herschel, and bit a large spot out of the Sun before he could be arrested. * 

vo. . 


GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
O, For sixteen pages more than our allowance ;—just for this number—that we 
might work off the “much Gossip” that has gathered upon our table, and give 
our many kind correspondents a hearing. But here we are again, reduced to a 
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pittance of six pages only, and are even forced to omit our usual Theatrical and 
Musical resumé of the month, short as it is. But befare we proceed any further, 
we must call attention to the delightful little “Sketch” by J. P. Anthony, pub- 
lished in this number. It should have appeared before. A thousand pardons. 
A well-drawn contrast ;—Youth and Age—Spring and Winter meet in it, and 
dally gently together. Mr. Anthony—it will be recollected—is the author of 
the vigorous “ Lines written on a Stormy Night,” which we published in our May 
number. We have two more excellent poems from the same hand ;—but we 
really desire an interview. Can you not steal a half an hour from your business. 
We had rather, by half, explain face to face. - - - We shall publish, next 
month, a paper from the pen of Mr. Edward Pollock ;—a critical article on 
“Christopher North.” By the way, right glad are we to see that the talent of 
this gentleman is at last universally acknowledged. Indulge us in a little pride 
over the fact, that, notwithstanding a portion of the press—in sooth all, that allu- 
ded to the matter—denied the correctness of the position we assumed touching 
Mr. P., when we laid his first contribution before our readers, all seem now to 
coincide in our opinion. Mr. P. has recently been offered ths post of assistant 
editor of the Zvening Journal; and we are happy to see evidences of his able 
pen in the columns of that well-conducted sheet. By the way, speaking of the 
Kvening Journal, we can’t refrain from alluding to a capital practical joke, 
played off upon it a month or so ago, by our friend Evererr of the Hat Empori- 
um. As a certain mode of attracting public notice—and, in originality of concep- 
tion and brillianey of execution, it was worthy of Genin himself. Mr. E. pur- 
chased several hundred copies of the Journal (on which the outside only had 
been put to press)—for what purpose, the publishers hadn't the slightest idea , 
and the same afternoon, about an hour in advance of the issue of the paper, E. 
had his carriers about town, distributing the Journal. Every one thought the 
paper had been published that day with extraordinary alacrity and promptness, 
but, on picking it up from the floor of their shops and stores where it had been 
thrown by the carriers, and opening it to see what the news of the day was, 
they were astonished at finding nothing inside but the picture of an immense IH1, 
with the “legend” above and below in large letters,—‘“ Evererr’s Pronrer Har 
Emporium.” It was a “stunner,” as Mrs. Mullet would say, to the patrons of the 
paper, but particularly so to its proprietors; who, for the credit of their journal, 
“perspired freely” in suppressing the edition,—gathering in those that had been 
distributed, axd buying up at untold sums those still in the hands of the carriers. 
Mr. Evererr may take our hat—for, there’s no blotting it out,—he caught one of 
our beloved fraternity napping. It is perhaps proper to say that the Journal 
was not under its present proprietorship. - - - Mr. Puanrx challenges the 
world, to wit: 
San Dreco, CAt., Sept. 1, 184. 
Dear Ewer: 
I copy the following paragraph from the Spirit of the Times, for July 15 ult.: 
“ PISTOL SHOOTING—A CHALLENGE. 


Owing to the frequent and urgent solicitations of many of my friends, I am induced to make 
the following propositions : 

1. I will fit a dollar to the end of a twig two inches long, and while a second person will hold the 
other end in his mouth, so as to bring the coin within an inch and a half of his face, I engage to 
strike the dollar, three times out of five, at the distance of ten paces, or thirty feet. I will add in 
explanation, that theré are several persons willing and ready to hold the twig or stick described 
above, when required, 
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2. I will hit a oe. eee in the air, or any other object of the same size, three times out of 
ins, on a whee and 

8. At the word, I will ‘split three balls out of five, on a knife blade, placed at the distance of 
thirty feet. 

4. I will hit three birds out of five, sprung from the trap, standing thirty feet from the trap 
when shooting. 

5. 1 will break, at the word, five common clay pipe stems out of seven, at the distance of thirty 
feet. 

6. I engage to prove, by fair trial, that no pistol shot can be produced who will shoot an apple 
off a man’s head, at the distance of thirty feet, oftener than ] can. Moreover, I will produce two 
persons willing and ready to hold the ap ple on their heads for me, when required to do so. 

7. L will wager, lastly, that no person in the United States can be produced who will hit a quar- 
ter of a dollar at the distance of thirty feet, oftener than I can, on a wheel and fire. 

[ am willing to bet $5,000 on any of the above propositions, one-fourth of that amount forfeit. 
So soon as any bet will be closed, the money shall be de posited in the Bank of the State of Mis- 
souri, until paid over by the judges, or withdrawn, less forfeit. I will give the best and most sat- 
isfactory references that my share will be forthcoming when any of my propositions are taken up. 

Any one desiring to take up any of my propositions must address me by letter, through the St. 
Louis Post Ottice, as the advertisements or notices of newspapers might hot meet my eye. Pro- 
positions will be received until the first of September next. 
EpmunpD W. Pact, 
140 Sixth Street, between Franklin Avenue and Morgan Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri.” 

I am unable to see anything very extraordinary in the above propositions, by Mr. Edmund W. 
Paul. Any person, acquainted with the merest rudiments of the pistol, could certainly execute 
any or all of the proposed feats without the slightest difficulty. 

“Owing” to my entertaining these opinions, * without solicitation from friends, and unbiassed 
by unworthy motives,” Jam induced to make the following propositions, 

1. I will suspend tveo dollars by a ring from a second person's nose, se as to bring the coins 
within three-fourths of an inch from his fece, and, with a double barreled shot-gun, at a distance 
of thirty feet, will blow dollars, nose and man at least thirty feet further, four times out of five. 
I will add, in explanation, that, San Diego containing a rather intelligent community, L can find 
at present, no one here willing or ready to have his nose blown in this manner; but I have no manner 
of doubt L could obtain such a person from St. Louis, by Adams & Co.’s Express, in due season. 

2. I will hit a dollar, or anything else that has been tossed in the air, (of the same size) on a 
wheel, on a pole or axrletree, or on the ground, every time out of five. 

3. At the word, I will place five balls on the blade of a pen-knife, and split them all! 

4, I will hit three men out of five, sprung from obscure parentage, and stand within ten feet of 
a ste el-trap (prope rly set) while shooting! 

5. I will break at the word, a whole box of common clay pipes, with a single brick, at a distance 
of thirty feet. 

6. I engage to prove by a fair trial, that no pistol-shot, (or other person) can be produced, who 
will throw more apples at a man’s head than I can. Moreover, I can produce in this town more 
than sixty persons willing and ready to hold an apple on their heads for me, provided they are 
allowed to eat the apple subsequently. 

7. I will wager, lastly, that no person in the United States can be produced, who, with a double 
barreled shot-cun, while throwing a back-handed sommerset, can hit oftener, a dollar and a half, 
on the perimeter of a revolving wheel, in rapid motion, than I can, 

Any one desiring to take up any of my propositions, will address me through the columns of 
The Pioncer Magazine. Propositions will be received on the first of April next. 

JOUN PIOCENTX. 
1554 Seventeenth Street, Vallecitos. 
“Se compra oro aqui, up stairs.” 

PLS. Satisfactory references given and required. A bet froma steady, industrious person, who 
will be apt to pay if he loses, will meet with prompt attention. J.P. 

The following recipe from the writings of Miss Hannah More may be found useful to your readers : 


“ ANTIDOTE FOR FLEAS. 


Ina climate where the attacks of fleas are a constant source of annoyance, any method which 
will alleviate them becomes a desideratum. It-is therefore with pleasure 1 make known the 
following receipe, which I am assured has been tried with efficacy. 

Boil a quart of tar until it becomes quite thin. Remove the clothing, and before the tar be- 
comes perfectly cool, with a broad, flat brush, apply a thin, smooth coating to the entire surface of 
the body and limbs. While the tar remains soft, the flea becomes entangigd in its tenacious folds, 
and is rendered perfectly harmless; but it will soon form a hard, smooth coating, entirely imper- 
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vious to his bite. Should the coating crack at the knee or elbow joints, it is merely necessary to 
retouch it slightly at those places. The whole coat should be renewed every three or four weeks. 
This remedy is sure, and having the advantage of simplicity and economy, should be generally 
known. 

So much for Miss More. A still simpler method of preventing the attacks of these little pests, 
is one which I have lately discovered myself;—in theory only—I have not yet put it into practice. 
On teeling the bite of a flea, thrust the part bitten immediately into boiling water. The heat of 
the water destroys the insect and instantly removes the pain of the bite. 

You have probably heard of old Parry Dox. I met him here a few days since in a sadly seedy 
condition, He told me that he was still extravagantly fond of whisky, though he was constantly 
“running it down.” LTinquired after his wife. “She is dead, poor creature,” said he, “and is 
probably far better off than ever she was here. She was a seamstress, and her greatest enjoyment 
of happiness in this world was only so, so.” 

Adieu Count Ferdinand (you cannot consider yourself no ’ecount) and believe me to remain 
Ewer Obd't Serv’t, 

JOHN PHOENTX. 
- - - Rueur pleasant were the hours we spent in response to the polite invita- 
tion of the agents, Messrs. Forbes & Babcock, to an agreeable gathering and 
recherché dinner on board the John L. Stephens on the thirtieth of last month. 
This splendid ocean palace has recently been placed in elegant condition, and is 
fit for the transport of Napoleon the younger, should he see fit to “leave France,” 
and make us a visit. How oddly it seemed, notwithstanding the rivalry between 
the Mail and the Nicaragua lines, to find the agents of each, sitting side by side 
and hob-nobbing jocosely together. Yes, and opposite the Democratic candi- 
date for Mayor, sat the waggish Whig ditto, Mr. J. P. Haven, “parteeing” and 
reparteeing without end. Butalas, we “known not” what a day may bring forth! 
“Joshua’s” finger availed not; the “Son” of Salem stood not still; and horse 
and rider, “ Hittite” and “ Garrison,” were all enmeshed in one “ Webb.” - -— - 
Iv is very “ Moore”-ish, and, besides, we came near blushing. But it wont do, “Col. 


Pipes,"—'twont do. The handwriting is pretty well disguised—it looks very much 


like a lady’s—but those unmistakable tails of the “y’s!” Here it is, however: 
Mr. Ewer— 
My Dear Sir :—Will you oblige a very great admirer of yours by giving her a brief space in 
your estimable journal? 
I never cast a flower away, 
The gift of one who eared for me— 
A little tlower—a faded flower— 
But it was done reluctantly. 
I never looked a last adieu 
To things familiar, but my heart 
Shrank with a feeling, almost pain— 
Even from their lifelessness to part. 
I never spoke the word “ Farewell,” 
But with an utterance faint and broken, 
A heari-sick yearning for the time 
When it shall never more be spoken, 
SILICE MOSSROSE. 
Now we know where that mysterious envelope came from, inclosing a tract “To 
a young Infidel,” accompanied by a neat little sheet of note paper, on which was 
written simply, in a delicate hand, “ With a lady’s best wishes for Mr. E———,’ 
We thought if we “laid low” we should find out its source. But the joke of it 
was, you never heard from the first note, did you? So you thought you'd try 
it again. Tladn’t you better make a third trial? But, one little hint before we 


? 


leave you. Remember that we’ve had some of your manuscript, and, however 
e ‘ , a . . . 
much you may have disguised your handwriting, you forgot to disguise your 
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punctuation. Never were there two writers yet, that punctuated alike. Why 
it’s as plain, man, as the nose on your face. You ain’t shrewd. Look out for the 
little things next time. - - - Let us s-e-e——what comes next? The genial 
Mr. Mercer must have the precedence—over our own gossip certainly ;—yes, and 
over that which has been sent to us. Mr. M. remarketh as follows: 


I HAVE just been reading an article by M. Brillat Savarin upon table asthetics: whereupon, as 
old John Bunyan would say, “I fell a meditating.” With all possible respect for the brilliant 
writer, I think he does not go far enough: and I propose, in the present article, to give the outline 
of a new theory for the regeneration of mankind: neither more nor less than by making the bill 
of fare the only vehicle of instruction, and the cuisine our academus, so that physical and mental 
digestion may go on pari passu. In the hands of a scholar and an artist, each dish might be 
made allegorical: conveying some mighty truth in natural or moral science, in the most delight- 
ful manner, and by a far pleasanter road to the temple, than that depicted in the frontispiece of 
Webster's spelling book. This system would be of incalculable benefit to that large class, who are 
only capable of receiving ideas through the medium of the stomach. These ideas, thus impercep- 
tibly acquired, will, in time, percolate through the brain, and cause the most astonishing results. 
Mrs. Mullet was at once fired with the project, and reversing the French proverb, “ Qué dort 
dine,” she decided it could appropriately be introduced into her forthcoming epie of Morpheus; 
where it accordingly occupies a whole canto, and may, at some future day, meet your admiring 
gaze. I will give you a few illustrations of my plan. In the first place, we might have a chrono- 
logical carte, arranged in this style:—the first course should necessarily be Pomme d’ Adam & 
Varbre de connaissance ; and, in the course of the dinner, apples would again appear as Pomme 
a la tete du fils de Guillaume Tell and Pomme tombée de Newton, <All the prominent events of 
the world’s history might be typified by appropriate dishes: for instance, the foundation of Rome, 
a Ragout de Loup; French history, by a Turte d la couronne bowleversée: and so on down to 
the dessert, which is a Charlotte Russe, easily transformed into a Charlatan Russe. The geolo- 
gical carte could be admirably arranged in all its branches, zoological, paleontological, ete.; and 
should commence, of course, with Potage Chaotique: then come nautili trilobites, and other 
crustacea (universally admitted to be the oldest inhabitants,) gurnis Wequisetum. There isa sort 
of gloomy grandeur in the idea of a Fricandeau de megatherium, or CoteletteTiguanodon. The 
ichthyological department might be represented by a specimen of every known species of fish, 
not forgetting Mullet, with sauce piguante, and a name attached to each, pointing out, in a few 
words, the difference between itself and some extinct species, In astronomy, we might com- 
mence with our nearest neighbor in a miel dela Lune ; and so, by a beautiful system of induction, 
mount upward to a grand /lateau d la solur systeme anda Salmi @Ursa Mujor. Tn general 
literature, the same course might be pursued. I will only mention a few dishes, which might be 
suggestive; such as a pyramid to Napoleon as a piéce de resistance; relieved by a Mayonnaise 
av Abbé Kelley, a Vol aw Vent of Lamb with Crabbe au nature?. Uogg would be appropri- 
ately flanked by Bacon. Pitt, who was said in his younger days to be a favorite of the fair sex, 
could be represented by wn petit puit @ amour; and Fox, by a Consommée de Reynard. 
Truffles and sillabubs would admirably illustrate Abbott's Napoleon, and Winn’s Fourth of July 
Ode. In painting, we have already in the barbarous French of the carte, Sausages d la Raphael; 
we might in the same style have pork and beans, a la Michael Angelo; atete de Vénus de 
Titian, a Magdaléne aux trufes de Carlo Dolce (alias Charles Sweet.) I have myself seen bad 
butter, whose brilliant and glowing tints would remind one of Claude Lorraine. The wines might 
be introduced in regular order, in aid of chronology, from the Chian and Falernian, in their native 
amphorw, not omitting the Tomahawk punch of Vivian Grey, down to sparkling Catawba, and 
the artistic compounds of Barry & Patten,—which last, Mr. Editor, you will probably think might 
appropriately be poured into a “ Ewer.” Thus you will see, that every branch of science or art 
might be inculeated: and Ceres, Bacchus, Pomona, (and the God of viandes, whoever he is) might 
be raised totheir due importance, and become the only pedagogues of our happy land. I propose 
some day, when the weather is cooler, to compile a bill of fare in every department, strictly on 
the inductive plan, for the use of hotels and restaurants. 

I am about to leave for the Atlantic States, and it oceurs to me, that you and I, as pioneers in 
the cause of literature and art, are fully entitled to the testimonial of a public dinner. I do not 
wish to make any insinuations. My modesty is too exquisitely sensitive and mimosa-like for any- 
thing of that kind. I merely suggest it as an abstract idea, for the benefit of our most prominent 
citizens. [believe I am alinost the only man in San Francisco, who has not been made the 
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recipient of a silver trumpet. And if any one wishes to present me with one, or anything, in the 
way of watches or jewelry, as a mark of esteem and admiration, they will find my scruples not 
difficult to overcome. 
* Mr. MULtet. 
- - - were is something that strikes one at first as rather bizarre about the 
following suggestion of a correspondent ; but, after all, the improvement he sug- 
gests is by no means impracticable, and the more one thinks of it, the more fea- 
sible it seems : 

In the Z/erald of the 17th, we found the following :— 

“A NEW IDEA. 

Eprtor oF THE Heratp:—Our streets are shockingly uncomfortable for ladies to walk in. 
Vehicles of all kinds are shockingly expensive, Is there anything shocking in the idea of intro- 
ducing Sedan Chairs to obviate both these inconveniences? Are there not plenty of available 
Chinamen to carry them? 

Yours, An Oxp Resipent or Cura.” 

The Old Resident, in the above few lines, has not only suggested a way to remove the greatest 
obstacles to feminine promenades in our city, but advanced many cogent reasons for its adoption ; 
and, moreover, he deserves the thanks of the community for doing so. What a glorious idea! 
We wonder no one ever thought of it before. Of all cities in the world, San Francisco is the one 
where such a mode of conveyance would not merely be convenient and comfortable, but where it 
seems almost indispensable. Who, that has seen a lady, draped in velvets and satins, picking her 
way over our crowded and uneven sidewalks, descending a flight of steps here, mounting another 
there, now scrambling and stumbling amid a pile of rubbish, or tremblingly venturing into the 
street to avoid it, at the peril of her life, from numerous passing vehicles and tramping horses, 
while at every step her flowing train sweeps up, collects and carries with it an amount of dust and 
filth incaleulable—has not pitied her, and wished that some conveyance might be invented to 
remove the necessity for such perilous and uncomfortable pedestrianism. “ Pooh!” says some one, 
“she could take a carriage.” Yes, or stay at home. Ifshe can afford it, she may do the former ; 
if she cannot, she must do the latter, or suffer all I have enumerated,—besides something more, 
which we had almost forgotten, though it is an annoyance equal to, if not greater than any of the 
others, and one, about which we have heard complaints neither few nor far between. It arises 
from the custom which our gentlemen (?) have, of standing about the saloons and on the street 
corners, completely blocking up the sidewalks, and forming a crowd, than penetrate which a 
modest lady would rather dare the dangers of the street. And well she might; fur should her 
timidity get the better of her modesty, and she conclude to thread such a crowd, she runs a 
gauntlet, that, to a sensitive nature, is peculiarly distressing. Every man’s eye is fixed upon her 
with an impertinent serutiny, that none but the most brazen-faced can withstand ; and her appear- 
ance and dress are criticised till she is out of sight. But a Sedan Chair! oh, most delightful of all 
vehicles! oh, paragon of luxurious conveyances! obviates all these horrors. Just see how admi- 
rably it may be used, A lady wishes to make a shopping excursion; she sends for her chair, and, 
presto, the attentive coolies wait with it for her in the hall, nay, if necessary, in her very drawing- 
room: she steps into it from an elaborate toilet, the door is closed, and she is borne quietly and 
calmly through the hall and out into the open air, unconscious of the inequalities or nature of the 
ground, unconscious of obstructions or impediments in the street, or of the impertinent gaze of 
strangers, till she is set down in the very center of the store which she wished to visit. 

What a glorious thing the Sedan Chair would be for the wet season; when rain and mud com- 
bine with the other nunierous causes to render the streets impassable. A lady ean be transported 
to any part of the city without so much as wetting her tiny slipper. It would be inestimable for 
balls or evening parties. It possesses eminent advantages over the coach, inasmuch as the oecu- 
pant would not be subjected to that jolting and swaying inseparable from the motion of the latter, 
which never fails to disturb and disarrange, more or less, her dress: nor would she, when arrived 
at her destination, be compelled to spring out between two muddy wheels, to the peril of her gar- 
ments, and, afterwards, pick her way through mud and water, over the side walk to the door, 
But she is borne along calmly and sedately till she is left in the gay hall, in the midst of her ex- 
pecting friends, fresh and beautiful as when she left her boudoir. Should she wish to visit a friend, 
between whom and herself, precipitous hills and hot, deep sands make the very thought of walk- 
ing dreadful, what a joy would a Sedan Chair become? She has, through its windows all the pleas- 
ures of walking—fine, fresh air, beautiful views and change of seene—with none of its fatigues. 
We wonder no one ever thought of Sedan Chairs before. They were very much in fashion in 
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London during the days of good Queen Anne, and continued through the reign of the three 
Georges; but finally in that of the Fourth, went out, precisely as they had been introduced, in 
consequence of a whim. But here there is au absolute necessity yor them; and, as long as it 
exists, they will be useful. They can be made to be drawn or pushed upon wheels, or to be borne 
upon men’s shoulders, as the owner prefers. And, should any leader of the bon ton desire display, 
she can have one made brilliant with gold and gay colors, with her coat of arms blazoned upon its 
door, and put her coolies in livery ; so that she might be a living representation of the far-famed 
oriental magnificence. What an original and stylish equipage such an one would be. Could the 
most unostentatious desire more? Let us have the Sedan Chair by all means. What say yous 
Mrs. C., your word is law in our Leaw monde, Won't you set the fashion? 

We can only take exceptions to one portion of our correspondent’s remarks. 
The reasons he urges for the introduction of the Sedan Chair upon our streets 
are really cogent. There is no doubt that it would combine most of the advan- 
tages of the carriage with others not possessed by the latter vehicle. This fact, 
added to the very important—nay, the indispensable consideration of economy, 
is certainly sufficient to remove the suggestion from the region of the fantastical 
and Utopian, and bring it down to the practical. But while the “main reason 
urged” for its adoption, appears to be economy, it seems a little incongruous to 
talk at the same time about “servants in livery” before and behind, and the em- 
blazonry of coats of arms upon the panels of its doors. Doesn’t it suggest “cheap 
aristocracy?” But let us have the Sedan Chairs. Doubtless, when three or four 
of them are first ranged along the outer edge of the side-walk, like so many ear- 
‘riages waiting for hire, they would attract no little attention, and raise no little 
laughter. But a week or two would aceustom our denizens to their odd appear- 
ance, and they would gradually fall into use, to the great convenience of Mes- 
dames A., B. and C., up-town, and to tlie infinite benefit of the pockets of the 
respective Messrs. A., B. and C., on Sansome, Battery and Front streets. What 
enterprising, public spirited citizen will start them? It is ridiculous to pay ten 
dollars for a carriage. It is eriminal for a young man to do so, who is trying to 
secure a competence for those who are, or those who may be, dependent upon 
him. And any true woman will respect a gentleman, who, except on very extra- 
ordinary occasions, is not in the habit of wasting his labored earnings by any 
such folly. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 

Ovr readers will notice by the title-page of this number, that Messrs. Lecount & Strona, 
Nos. 111 and 113 Montgomery Street, have taken an interest in Tae Pioneer. The work 
will hereafter be published by that extensive Book Establishment, and the business affairs of 
the Magazine are entirely in their hands. With the exception of the issue of January last 
all back numbers of Tre Pronger will be found at their store. Letters on business should 
be addressed to “ Messrs. Lecount & Strong, Publishers of The Pioneer, Box D., San Fran- 
cisco.” All other communications should be directed to the Editor, as specified in the Pros- 
pectus, to be found on the fly-leaf of each number, 

Lecount & Strona, Monson & VALENTINE, 
Frrpinanp C, Ewer, W. H. J. Brooks, 


San Francisco, August 1, 1554. 











